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THE RIGHT REVEREND 


JOHN BUTLER, L. L. D. 


LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. | 


MY LORD, 


| Have been induced to lay together, in the 
following treatiſe, a few thoughts which for- 
mer ſituations, and my preſent relation to your 
| Lordſhip, have ſuggeſted to me. I began it 
with a view to aſſiſt a young perſon whoſe 
good conduct I have at heart; hoping, at the 
ſame time, it might be ſerviceable to many 
others. I ſhall rejoice if it ſhould, in any de- 
gree, promote a principal object of your Lord- 
ſhip's Paſtoral Vigilance; which, with your 
other virtues, make it, as I believe, the uni- 
verſal with of all orders in your Dioceſe, that 


you may long continue among them. I need 
not 


E 


not ſay how much this ſentiment is heightened 
by the honour of more frequent intercourſe, in 


Your Lordſhip's 


Dutiful and Obliged 
Humble Servant, 


Jonx NAPLETON. 
Sroxk Eprrn, 
Jan. 31, 1795. 
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with reſpect to one of 


AD Y. 4 a 


TO A 


STUDENT 
IN THE 


UNIVERSETER 


CHAP 


ru 1MPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
1 PASTORAL OFFICE. 


OU aſk my opinion upon Three Points. 
Y Firſt, you defire to know whether I ap- 
prove your inclination to enter, in due time, into 
Holy Orders. Secondly, you wiſh me to ad- 
WF viſe you, how to prepare yourſelf for this profeſ- 
fon. Thirdly, you requeſt ſome inſtruction 
relative to the diſcharge of the Duties of it, 
and to the further conduct of your Life and 
Studies, 

J commend your early attention to theſe im- 
portant inquiries. I wiſh every young perſon 
to chooſe his plan of life with the fame delibe- 


„ 
ration, and to feel the ſame ſolicitude to execute 
it aply and diligently. Much private ſatisfaction 
and public good ariſe from this prudent and 
conſcientious forecaſt; in no caſe more, than 
in the ſubject of your preſent conſideration. 

I can give you no determinate anſwer to 
your firſt queſtion. I will lay before you the 
principles upon which you may reſolve it your- 
ſelf. 

The deſign of this profeſſion is to promote 
the happineſs of mankind by recommending to 
them the knowledge and practice of Religion. 
It has this end in common with every other 
calling, that it propoſes the advancement of the 
general welfare; but it views this welfare in 
reference to more important objetts, and to a 
longer period. It does not content itſelf with en- 
deavouring to diminiſh the evils, and to increaſe 
the comforts, of this preſent life ; to meliorate 
our condition in mind, body, or eſtate. Theſe 
are indeed intermediate objects, which deſerve 
our attention ; and the proſecution of them 


makes a part of our duty. But the Paſtoral 1 
Otice looks forward to the ultimate purpoſe of 
our immortal being, the perfection of happineſs 


of our nature in a future ſtate. 

The mean by which this profeſſion purſues 
it's end is, recommending the knowledge, and 
practice, of Religion. Religion is a ſyſtem of 


truths and duties delivered to us by the ſo- 
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vereipn Author and Diſpoſer of our being, de- 
clarative of his nature, his will, and his defigns 
concerning us. Theſe truths and duties are, 
ſome of them clearly, others conjecturally, others 
in no degree, diſcoverable by Natural Reaſon : 
all of them are made known by Supernatural 
Revelation ; in part and gradually by Moſes and 
the Prophets ; completely and finally by our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles. The know- 
ledge and practice of theſe truths and duties, is 
the mean appointed by God to man for the at- 
tainment of everlaſting perfection and happineſs. 
The profeſſion, therefore, which aims to lead 
him to this end, muſt neceſſarily propoſe and 


recommend this mean. 


As every man is obliged by his relation to 


Cod and his Fellow- Creatures to promote the 
4 well-being of his neighbour, his country, and 
all mankind; fo is the Chriſtian more than any 
ether, in proportion * to the more enlightened 
ſenſe of natural duty which his Religion in- 
ſpires, the expreſs laws which it impoſes, and 
che larger ſphere of benevolence which it opens 
to his view +. And the general obligation of 
every Chriſtian is bound more ſtrictly upon the 
Miniſter of the Goſpel, by particular engage- 


See Luke xii, 47, 48. 
+ Chryſoſtom even ſays, t yap avres Torre Tirevey exws 67h 
Euro as wigs Tor edv tg THY TH H xaurmoTte owiygciar, De Sa- 


rrd. vi. 10. p. 254. ed. Hughes, 
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ment and ſpecific vow. Hence as chriſtian 
charity is, with reſpe& to it's degree and ob- 
ject, an improvement of natural philanthropy, 
ſo is the clerical profeſſion a ſpecial recogni- 
zance and a promiſed exaltation of chriſtian 
charity. 


You will be ſet apart to this Office, not by f 


your own aſſumption *, nor yet by virtue of 
any inſtitution merely civil, changeable therefore 
or terminable by human prudence or power ; 


but by an ordinance of heavenly origin and | 4 


perpetual duration. Vou will derive your de- 
ſignation from the Divine “ Author and Fi- 


„ niſher of your faith Þ+ :* who, having received 


from the Father „all power in heaven and on 
earth 4, and being made « Head over all 
ce things to his Church ||,” gave this commiſ- 
ſion to the choſen witneſſes of his miracles and 
miniſtry : ** Go ye and make diſciples of all 
* nations, baptizing them in the name of the 


Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
© Ghoſt ; teaching them to obſerve all things 
* whatſoever I have commanded you: and lol 
„Jam with you Tacu; rag nuepas ws T1; ov- M 
* Texeizs Ts ouwvgh;' I am with you, by 


* Id Ve 4. . + Heb. xii. 2. 
I Matth. xxviii, 18. | Eph. i. 22. 
Y Matth. xxviii. 19, 20. The other places in the New Tef- 


tament where this phraſe occurs are Matth. xiii. 39, 40, 4%» WM 


XXIV. 3. 
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my Spirit protecting and aſſiſting you; not 
„with you only, mortal men, who ſhall ſpeedily 
- take up your croſs and follow me, nor ſhall 
n remain, one * excepted, even to the concluſion 
« of this preſent age or Jewiſh diſpenſation ; 
but alſo with your ſucceſſors, fo long as there 
F « ſhall be diſciples and baptiſm,” “even unto 
e WW the end of the world.” You will receive 
3 WH this delegation in the way prefcribed by the 
d example of the Apoſtles and their immediate 
—ſucceſſors, and by the primitive practice of the 
- Nuniverſal Church; and alſo according to“ the 
d order of the particular Church” of which you 
n re a member, and of“ the Realm +” of which 
11 Mou are a ſubject ; under temporal conſtitutions, 
(- rhich afford you, in the diſcharge of your ſpi- 
d itual function, protection, maintenance, and 
ll honour. Upon the whole, you will be admit- 
1c ed, under the divine appointment and human 
ly egulation, to the office and character of a ſpe- 
ps ial friend of mankind, an exemplary diſciple of 
eſus Chriſt, and a delegated miniſter of his 
y- j oſpel in the place and fituation to which you 
y Wall be appointed by the laws of your country: 
nd you will, by your own free choice, by reli- 
Pious vows, and by civil compact, draw more 
ef. loſely upon yourſelf the general antecedent 
* Fonds cf duty to God and man. 


John xxi. 22, 23. + Ordination Services. 
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I am perſuaded that I have ſaid enough to 
lead you to the anſwer, which You only can 
give to your firſt queſtion. You will conſider 
the high end of this profeſſion; the ſacred mean 
which it employs; the importance of it to 
mankind; it's divine appointment; the reſponſi- 
bility of him who undertakes it; the neceſſary 
purity of his life and ſincerity of his intentions. 


4 JF 
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You will eſtimate the mental qualifications 
which it may require; and the fair portion of 3 
induſtry that may be needful, firſt, for the at- 2 
tainment of theſe qualifications, and afterwards, Wl 
for the uſeful application of them. You will 
anticipate, in your future exerciſe of this profeſ- 
ſion, the commendation or reproach of your 
own heart: you will contemplate the approba- 
tion and the diſpleaſure of Him who * is greater 
* than your heart, and knoweth all things“ .“ 
I fay nothing of public opinion and ſecular re- 
ſpect; although That is not to be ſlighted, 
without injury to inward principle as well as to 
external advantage; for there is ſome truth 4 
in the intimation of the ſententious Politi- þ ; 
clan, * contemptu fame contemni virtutes : 3 
and the ſame high ſenſe of honour, whether it 4 
ariſe from a quick feeling of moral obligation, 
or from an carly-imbibed habitual reverence for 
the opinion of mankind, whether it be virtue, 


2 
1 


1 


1 John iii. 20, 1 Tacit. An. iv. 38. 


198 


or a guard of virtue, — the ſame ſentiment, which 
would deter you from entering into any other 
profeſſion or calling * without the intentions 
and qualifications requiſite, will at leaſt Equally 
reſtrain you from aſſuming a religious character, 
to which your life and manners are not hkely 
to correſpond ; and from entering into new 
engagements with ſociety, which you do not 
feel yourſelf capable and determined to fulfil. 
Under the influence of theſe conſiderations, 
you will be able to decide, whether they who 
deſire to ſee you good, and honoured, and hap- 
py, and wiſh True Religion to be underſtood, 
and reverenced, and practiſed, in their own 
country and in all the world, ought to approve 


our inclination to become a, Miniſter of the 


Goſpel in the Church of England, 


* Nuy dt oc ev 0x000wnoeo dai v ay VII T9Hs TIApNEHE r Uk 
ren cn ODE GWHATWY G47 VUL VEVTOTHOTWY ETINBIPNOELED ev TG 


| | rau TA VER) GUX £699Twy* . To K. Chryſ. de Sacerd. iv. 2. P- 164. 


Al Th , Ties Fexlua vas regie ra YEWPYIEES » nat ra- 4 r 
Fierrixas, Song DROXEhueSy ur- à yew r iv Atv, ouTe © pa- 
r νν, xe, OUTE 0 ee FEaTEVENC : Ibid, P · 168. 
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CHAP. II. 


PREPARATION FOR ORDERS, DEACONS. 


OU perceive then that the Firſt, indiſpen- 
ſable, PREPARATION for Holy Orders 
is that of the heart and affections. To the 
ſchools of the Prophets, above all others, ſuits 
the ancient motto, OCYAEIL MH KAOQOAPOL 
EI LIT. The love of God, the love of man, 
which flows immediately from it, the due go- 
vernment of ourſelves, which is derived from 
both; this compendium of àll ſound philoſophy ; 


this ſum of the Law, and the Prophets, and | 


the Goſpel; this rational criterion, by which 
we meaſure our hopes of the young, our eſteem 
for thoſe in maturer life, and our reverence for 
the aged; theſe virtues muſt ſurely conſtitute 
the primary qualification of Him, whoſe office 
it is to ſet forth continually their religious obli- 
gation, to unfold their intrinſic reaſon, lovelineſs, 


and utility, and fo recommend them to the un- 
derſtanding and affections of mankind. If the 


truths upon which theſe duties are founded have 


not obtained the full aſſent of your own under- 
ſtanding ; if they have made no impreſſion upon 
your own affections; above all, if they have 
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not influenced your practice; wave, ſor the pre- 
ſent at leaſt, all thoughts of a profeſſion, which 


will enhance your prior, unſatisfied, obligations, 


and will render your failings more painful and 
diſhonourable to yourſelf, and more diſpleaſing 
and pernicious to the world. Wait for the 
more happy ſeaſon, when viva voce inſtruction, 


| reading, meditation, and example, ſhall have 


better formed your principles and regulated 
your life. Become a faithful ſervant of God, 
and a true diſciple of Chriſt; and then you 
may aſpire, with comfort and confidence, to be a 
Miniſter of Religion, and a Preacher of the Goſ- 
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The Second preparation for Holy Orders is 


che acquiſition of an adequate portion of learn- 
ing; firſt, elementary and general, ſuch as is 
expected in every educated perſon, — which has 
been hitherto, and will for ſome time continue 
co be, the object of your purſuit ; ſecondly, ſpe- 
4 cial or profeſſional, ſuch as will be requiſite for 
che performance of your Office, — which is the 
4 ſubject of our preſent inquiry. 


Upon this head, the firſt queſtion which 


WF ariſes is, at what age, or at what ſtanding in the 


Univerſity, I would adviſe you to turn aſide out 
of the wider path of general learning, into the line 


of ſtudy which leads directly to the knowledge 
of your intended profeſſion. This is a point 


which deſerves the well-adviſed conſideration of 


E 


every Scholar who deſigns himſelf for a partieu- 
lar calling. Here are two extremes to be avoid- 
ed. On the one hand/ he may ſuffer greatly by 
entering too Early on his profeſfional ſtudy: 
which can never be advantageouſly purſued 
without previous application to general litera- 
ture, philological and philoſophical. - Without 
ſome knowledge of the learned languages, and 
an acquaintance with a few of the beſt claſſical 
writers, his means of information will be li- 
mited, and his manner of communicating his 


ſentiments will be ungraceful, The ſtudy of $ 


the ſciences ſtrengthens the underſtanding, ha- 
bituates it to calm and orderly diſcuſſion, and 
furniſhes it with topics of argument, illuſtration, 
and ornament, upon every ſubject. On the 
other hand, theſe preliminary acquirements, 
however generally ncceſſary, and always deſira- 


ble, muſt not be ſuffered to encroach too far 


upon the only time which the ſhortneſs of hu- 
man life, and the exigency of particular ſitua- 


tions, allow to the attainment of the ſubſtantial WM 


knowledge of the profeſſion itſelf. I have known 
many a young Acadenuc deſtined to the Bar 
fall into the Firſt error ; and loſe much of the 
benefit of an enlarged education by his impa- 
tience to engage in Blackſtone's Commentaries, 
when, after the example of this Author himſelf, 
(as we may fairly infer from his work, and have 
other reaſons to believe) he ought to have been 


E 


applying himſelf to Logic, Ethics, and Meta- 
phyſics, forming his taſte by Longinus, Cicero, 
and Quinctilian, and accuſtoming his mind to 
ſound argument, demonſtrative or probable, by 
a book of Euclid, and a prelection of Sanderſon. 
But the Student deſigned for the Church more 
frequently commits the Second, and (if it be not 
very ſpeedily and induſtriouſiy remedied) the 
more pernicious, miſtake. He improves and 
amuſes himſelf, more or leſs, according to his 
talents, induſtry, and opportunities, in the pur- 
ſuit of general learning, till the eve of his ex- 
W pected Ordination. He then ſuddenly under- 
I takes to write for the pulpit upon the ſtrength 
of a few ſucceſsful efforts in a poem, eflay, or 
declamation: he depends upon his mathemati- 
cal knowledge for an intuitive comprehenſion of 
de reaſoning of St. Paul: and expects that his 
TX intimacy with Sophocles or Demoſthenes ſhall 
=X compenſate for the want of even a ſuperficial 
EF acquaintance with the facred Hiſtorians, the 
Prophets, and the Evangeliſts. Exclamet 
Melicerta periſſe Frontem de rebus *.” A 
3 partial ground, and palliation, of this his error 
may be, that the ſtatutable regulations, I be- 
live, of Both our Univerſities, very rationally 
ſuppoſe the firſt four years to be ſpent in the 
cultivation of ſuch introductory and general 


* Perl. v. 103. 


of profeſſional Education, Theſe. remove preci- 


circumſtances do not admit of this diſtribution ; 


1 


learning, as is neceſſary, uſeful, or ornamental, 
to every profeſſion, to every courſe of mature 
ſtudy, and to every active, or even retired, ſitua- 
tion in life. And it is moſt happy when a 
Scholar deſigned for a profeſſion is enabled by 
family circumſtances, or the aſſiſtance of a 
foundation, to form himſelf entirely upon this 
eligible plan. It is particularly defirable for 
Students who are to be candidates for the Mi- 
niſtry; becauſe while Others, after they leave 
the Univertity, uſually paſs ro fome ſecond ſcene 


pitately to the immediate employments of the 
Profeſſion itſelf. 

If therefore you have the command of your 
time, you cannot do better than to follow the 
ufages of your Univerſity. You will purſue the | 
general ſtated courſe of education for four aca- 
demical years, or three civil years complete at the 
leaft : and then devote the three years following 
to your particular preparation for Orders; adding 
to each of theſe periods fo appropriated, as much 
time as your plan of life will allow. But if your 


if you foreſee that you are doomed to be a candi- 
date for Deacon's Orders, or even to aſpire to 
the ſole care of a pariſh, immediately upon tak- 
ing your firſt degree, (I am very unwilling to 
ſuppoſe, ſooner,) you will remedy the evil of 
your ſituation as well as you can. You are 


[1388 3 


obliged to compreſs the main buſineſs of fix 
or ſeven years into ſomething leſs than four. 


| To effect this object in any ſatisfactory degree, 


the only means, I conceive, are; firſt, to uſe 
extraordinary diligence ; ſecondly, to abridge 
diſcreetly your academical or general ſtudies 
thirdly, ſo to ſelect and arrange them, that a con- 
ſiderable part of them may bear a direct and im- 
mediate reference to your profeſſional ſtudies ; 
and fourthly, to begin your preparation for Or- 


| ders, concurrently with your other employ- 


ments, at the opening of your ſecond year. 


XX you 
. ” 

of we 
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Whichever of theſe may be your ſituation, 
whether you are likely to be a candidate for 


Orders at four, or five, or fix, years ſtanding, 


or later, the following hints may be uſeful to 


From this your firſt reſidence in the Univer- 


W ſity have your profeſtion conſtantly in your 


WT view. Beſides that this foreſight will have a 
happy influence upon your ſentiments and man- 
ners, it will alto (which is the immediate ſubject 


W of our preſent confideration) give a reaſonable 


bias to the train of your literary thoughts and 
general ſtudies. 


Attend with alacrity and ſpirit to the uſual 


W =cademical courſes of Logic, Ethics, and Meta- 
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phyſics. Theſe ſtudies are more eaſy, uſeful, 


and even neceflary, than they who flight them 
are apt to imagine. A ſmall portion of time 


2 * _ 
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verſing freely with thoſe who uſe them. 


(14 ] 
and induſtry will ſuffice for them. They will 
have a conſiderable effect, through your whole 
life, upon the clearneſs of your thoughts, and 
the preciſion of your language. The technical. 
terms and diſtinctions belonging to them are 
frequently commodious in learned diſcuſſions ; 
and they occur ſo familiarly in the writers of the 
laſt century, and in ſome who lived in the be- 
ginning of the preſent, that you would do well 
to acquire them, were it only as you learn dead 
or foreign languages, for the fake of con- 


Learn the elements of the Hebrew Language 
without delay. You never will have more time 
for this undertaking, or better reliſh, or more I 
ready ability. Your future progreſs in this 
tongue (or other kindred ones) will depend 
upon circumſtances, which you cannot now 
foreſee, nor need to. conſider. You may be 
aſſured that even a ſuperficial knowledge of it 
will be uſeful and agreeable to you; and without 


F RT 
. 1 , * 


an improved acquaintance with it you will not 


"IS M 
be a complete Divine. "8 
Whatever may be your preſent or future ac- Wl 


quirements in Grecian Learning, fecure to your- Ml 
ſelf the knowledge of the language and phraſeo- 5 
logy of the New Teſtament. This book is to 
be your manual and your guide through life; 
the authentic oracle to which you are conſtantly Wl 
to reſort, for doctrine and for precept, in order to 


WD 


the edification of yourſelf and others. Your 
early proficierfcy in it will be your paſſport into 
the Sanctuary: your further progreſs will be 
very much the meaſure, and the mean, of your 
worthy adminiſtration there. You may have 
heard concerning an Eloquent Father of the 
Eaſtern Church *, that he was accuſtomed, I 
ſuppoſe in his younger days, to have Ariftopha- 
nes always under his pillow ; and of a venerable 
W Engliſth Biſhop , that he had read Tully's 
Offices twenty times over, and in his old age had 
me book by heart: but as it is evident from the 
writings of both theſe Divines, that they were 
perfectly converſant with a volume of higher 
Border and origin, ſo I hope that You will at no 
mme ſuffer it to be driven from your table by 
1 5 ny Claſſic Author, ancient or modern, however 
Hatertaining or improving. I wiſh you indeed, 
t a convenient ſeaſon, and the ſooner the better, 
4 o be acquainted with the ancient poets, orators, 
nd philoſophers: but how prepoſterous would 
c be to offer yourſelf for the Miniſtry of the 
WO oſpel, better informed in the ethics of a Gre- 
ian School, the moral fayings of a Tragedian, 
I dr the dying converſations of the Athenian 
NMartyr, than with the Sermons, and Parables, 
and laſt Injunctions, of our Bleſſed Saviour? 
will add, how unſcholarlike and diſgraceful, 
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of England, and of other nations ſo far as relates 
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alter ſome years reſidence in a Univerſity, to 
know little or nothing of either? , The phraſe- 
ology of the Septuagint (I ſpeak not here of the 
other uſes of this verſion} is a natural comment 
on the language of the New Teſtament. You 
will have a ready opportunity (and without any 
expence of time) of carrying on your acquaint- 
ance with both together, by reading them, as is 
uſual, with the leſſons in your College Chapel. 
The laſting benefit of four years PERSEVER= 
ANCE in this eaſy taſk is ſcarcely to be calcu- | 
lated, 

Whatever book of any kind you are about to 
read, acquaint yourſelf with the life of the Au- 
thor, and the principal incidents of his times, 
His ſentiments uſually take ſome degree of tinc= 
ture from theſe circumſtances ; and his writings 
naturally allude to them: this knowledge, con- 
ſequently, will enable you to accompany him 
with greater facility and advantage. For this 
reaſon, after the uſual application to ſome {ketch 
of ancient and modern Hiftory, I wiſh you to 
be particularly converſant with the tranſactions 


to Learning and Religion, and with the lives of 
Eminent Men, from the beginning of the fix- il 
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teenth century down to the preſent time. This 
knowledge is eably and pleaſantly attained, while f 
your curioſity is active, and your memory vi- 
gorous. 


1 


Among your Claſſics, be careful not to omit 
icero. In his Ethical and Theological compila- 
ions and reſearches, you have the reſult or com- 
zxendium of All which Philoſophy, with ſuch 
aſſiſtance as it may have had from primitive 
Wraditions or later communications with the 
News, could do in Morality and Religion. It's 
xcellencies will ſhew you the folly of depreci- 
ting Reaſon ; and it's defects will convince you 
f the fatuity of rejecting Revelation. And 
hen you turn to his arguments and declama- 
Wons in active life, you will perceive how un- 
Wcadily the divine meditations of his cloſet af- 
WS ctcd his practical ſentiments ; or, it may be, 
ly his public. profeſſions *. Beſides theſe 
re ſolid advantages to be derived from read- 
che works of Cicero, I juſt mention another, 
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iich may happen to be uſeful to you, a flu- 


im ey and correctneſs in writing or ſpeaking La- 
his . 

ch After the ethical books of Cicero, particularly 
to Offices, let me adviſe you to read the Pre- 
Ons tions of Biſhop Sanderſon. I propoſe them 
tes 4 you on two grounds, The Firſt, as I would 
of 1 ommend the criticiſms of Ariſtotle or Lon- 
1X- 4 us, not only for the general juſtneſs of his 
his eiſions upon the caſes before him, but alfo 
nile | | 
vi- E. g. Comp. De SeneR. 23. and pro Cluentio 61. But it 


be more candid, and in all probability, more juſt, to conſider 
2 De Senect. as his Second and Decided thoughts, 
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for his menner of ſtating and reſolving, and for : 


1 


the habit of method and preciſion which you wilt 
in all probability learn from him: as the per- 
formances of great Maſters in every art, not " 
inſtruct or entertain you, but inſpire you with aff 
reliſh for the art itſelf, improve your taſte a 
judgment in it, and (if you advance ſo far) fa. 
cilitate and heighten your execution. And 2 
will agree with me in thinking that few arts orlf 1 
ſciences are of more importance, eſpecially to: 4 
profeſſed Divine or Moraliſt, than Caſuiſtry, « 1 
the application of law to particular caſes, in ot 4 
der to guide the conſcience of yourſelf and othenif 
in all ſituations and circumſtances. My ſecond 3 4 
reaſon for recommending to you theſe Prelec4 
tions, 1s, that the plan £ them (as became 1 
Chair whence they were given) is to determingl 
every queſtion by the joint authority of Scrip 
ture and Reaton ; that is by the Word of God 
explained, or, if occaſion be, ſupplied, by the re IJ 
ſon of the thing. This is to refer the conſeienq 
at once to it's ©* proper and adequate rule“. 3 
Any deciſion proceeding upon narrower ground 
is a mere hypothetical prolution, applicable to 19 9 
exiſting caſe; as if an Engliſh Counſellor (I be 
lieve 1 borrow the alluſion trom a living Auth 

of great merit) ſhould give an opinion foundel 1 
folely on the Common I. aw without regard 4 


* 2 * . - * = ye o . n | 
Thi: point is more ful“, diſcuſſed in Chap, VIII. 2 
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the Statute Law, or on the letter of the Statute 
ſimply interpreted, without any reſpect to the 
principles and ſpirit of the Common Law. 
Many paſſages in theſe prelections allude to the 
hiſtory of the times near which they were writ- 
ten *, and refer to queſtions, eccleſiaſtical and 
civil, fiercely agitated in thoſe days : you are not 
concerned in the accuracy of every phraſe and 
ſtatement on theſe topics. 

Accuſtom yourſelf early to Compoſition in 
Engliſh and Latin, and even, occaſionally, and 
in ſmall portions, in Greek. Do not imagine 
that the time you ſhall ſpend in cultivating the 
= ſyntax and elegances of a Claſſical Language 
lec vin turn to no account towards your facility 
i or correctneſs in writing and ſpeaking in your 

oF own. Conſider any ſuch ſuggeſtion as an igno- 


Ir 4 rant plea of indolence, You will find the fact 

WE quite oppoſite : and the reaſons may eaſily 
| de given. However, after a ſeaſon, incline moſt 
= 4 to Engliſh compoſition, and exerciſe yourſelf 


conſtantly in ſome kind of it or other, origi- 
nal, abridgment, or tranſlation. Whatever ex- 
tracts you make from any writings, wherein 
the matter, and not the ſtyle, is the object of 
your notice, digeſt the ſenſe, ard ſet it down 
nearly in your own words, Read, at the fame 
time, ſome of our beſt Engliſh proſe writers, 


* A. D. 1646—7. 
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ſuch as Mr. Dryden, Dr. Swift, and Mr. Addi- 
ſon, and our higher poets. After eſſays on other 
ſubjects, ſuch as your ſtudies or inclination may 
ſuggeſt, you will naturally turn. your thoughts 
to the kind of compoſition, which will hereafter 
demand your principal attention, And as your 
preparation for Orders approaches, you will do 
well to write upon ſome moral or theological 
ſubject, with which you are competently ac- 
quainted ; ſometimes from your own fund entire- 
ly, at others with the aſſiſtance of ſome good 
Author. 

Laſtly, have always in uſe ſome treatiſe of 
Morals and Practical Divinity for the employ- | 
ment of Sundays, and occaſional hours on other 
days. This is a point of ſpiritual prudence in 
every man; it particularly becomes a Scholar; 
and ſtill more a Scholar with your views. This 
habit will keep your attention alive to every du- Wi 
ty, and will preſerve your mind in a proper tone, 
for the life which you are to lead, and for the 4 4 
particular ſtudies in which you are ſoon to be 


engaged. 


I come now to the Plan which I mean to 3 
recommend to you, as your actual preparation 
for Holy Orders. I propoſe it to you in two 
views ; one, as an immediate qualification for a 
Uſeful Pariſh Prieſt, ſuppoſing all your literary 
proſpects to terminate in that venerable charac- 
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ter: the other, as the foundation of your ſubſe- 
quent ſtudies, in caſe you ſhould aſpire to add 
to it that of an Able and Learned Divine. I 
| ſhall be careful to contract it within ſuch 
bounds and meaſures, as to render it, on either 
ſuppotition, with fair ability and reaſonable in- 
duſtry, a PRACTICABLE Scheme, I begin 
with the preparation for Deacon's Orders. 

Tur foundation of all chriſtian knowledge 
being laid in the Scriptures of the Old Teſta- 
W ment, theſe are to be your firſt ſtudy. The 
hiſtory of the Creation, the Fall, and the Patri- 
WT archal Ages; the Moſaic Inſtitutions ; the prin- 
J cipal tranſactions of the Choſen People; and 
thc Prophecies ; are all, either fo intimately con- 
Needed with the evangelical diſpenſation, or ſo 
Egcontinually alluded to by the facred hiſtorians 
nd preachers of it, that it is impoſſible, with- 
Mot a general acquaintance with the Old Teſta- 
Noeent, to obtain a competent underſtanding of 
e New. Yet, to read the whole volume of 
the Ancient Scriptures with accurate examina- 
Wt ion, is an undertaking beyond your preſent abi- 
itics and opportunity; and it will, I hope, make 
= conſiderable part of your future ſtudies. In 
the mean time, therefore, I propoſe to you an 
# ntroductory method, eaſy, pleaſant, and ſatisfac- 
ory. Read the Engliſh Verſion with the Com- 
Wnentaries of Biſhop Patrick and Mr. Lowth ; 
ccaſionally conſulting the Septuagint, and, if you 
: C 3 
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are already equal to it, the Hebrew. Throughout 
the hiſtorical parts have your eye upon Archbiſhop 
Uther's “ Annals of the Old and New Teſta- 
« ment,” and mark the ſynchroniſms : and after 
the Captivity take up Dean Prideaux's“ Connec- 
« tion of the Old and New Teſtament;“ an able 
and uſeful work, compoſed by the learned Author 
in a ſtate of infirmity; a lively admonition to the 
younger Student, to lay up a treaſure of literature, 
and to be as uſeful as he can in his office and fi- 
tuation, while he is bleſt with health and vigour 
of mind and body. About this time you wall read 
Biſhop Stillingfleet's “ Origines Sacræ, which 
proves, with much good learning and found ar- 
gument, the Truth and Divine Authority of 
« the Scriptures, and the Matters therein con- 
* tained ;* and the poſteriority in time, and de- 
fect in authenticity, of Other ancient hiſtories ; Ml 
a book, by the way, which inculcates the ſame 
leſſon of early activity by an example ſomething WM 
different; for it is ſaid to have been publiſhed WW 
in the Author's twenty-cighth year. Be not 
alarmed at the length of this work, or at the 
extent of the learned author's reſearches. When 
you begin the Prophets, read Biſhop Sherlock's 
« Six Diſcourſes on the Uſe and Intent of Pro- 
4 phecy in the ſeveral ages of the World.” 
You cannot ealily imagine beforehand the 
advantages which you will derive from a fteady 
application to this eaſy and entertaining courſe of 
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ſtudy ; firſt, in the ſolid and extenſive informa- 
tion which it will afford you; and ſecondly, in 
me inclination, as well as ability, which it will 
give you, to purſue the train of inquiry which is 
to follow. 
When you have in this manner gone through 
the Old Teſtament, take up the New in the 
original Greek. Read the Goſpels and the Acts 
Jof the Apoſtles ; with the whole of Dr. Trapp's 
ſhort Commentary on the Goſpels ; and Dr. 
Hammond's and Dr, Whitby's Commentaries 
Jon the Goſpels and the Acts, in parts, as you 
Whall find occaſion. Then read the Epiſtles, in 
uch manner only as to become (if you are not 
ready) maſter of the literal conſtruction, and 
have a good general idea of the ſubject and 
eope of cach : reſerving the detail of the argu- 
ment, and the examination of the more difficult 
acſages, for a ſecond reading at a future time 
Which I ſhall mention. Keep Archbiſhop 
WU ther's Annals in your view. 
When you begin to read the Holy Scriptures, 
Won: a book, wherein you may enter an ab- 
Witract of the Comment upon any text import- 
ant, or difficult, or likely to eſcape your memo- 
Wy, together with the date of principal events; 
eaving a blank page oppoſite for your future 
Winicrtions, whether of explanatory notes, or of 
uch parallel expreſſions as may occur to you 
Inn other ancient writers. I do not mean that 
C 4 
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you ſhould form a perpetual commentary; 
which would fatigue and retard you: your pre- 
ſent object is to obtain a general knowledge of 
the Whole Bible; to take a comprehenſive, 
tranſient, view of the authentic records and pre- 
ditions which God hath been pleaſed to afford 
us of his diſpenſations to mankind. You will 
afterwards with more eaſe and advantage re- con- 
fider particular parts of the Sacred Volume, as 
your knowledge ſhall enlarge, and your judg- 
ment ripen. This book of cxtracts, gradually 
filled up, will be uſcful to you all your life. 

While you are reading the New Teſtament, i 


or immediately afterward, I adviſe you to take Wl 
in hand Biſhop Pearſon's * Expofition of the 
« Creed.” This work ſtates, with admirable Wl 
clearneſs and fulneſs, the meaning of each article, 


the foundation of it in Scripture, an anſwer to 
all heretical notions oppoſing or perverting it, a 
confirmation or illuſtration of it drawn from the 
writings of Antiquity, and laſtly it's practical 
neceſſity and application. You will peruſe this 


volume with equal profit and pleaſure; and f 


in no long time. Read it over again, after a 
ſhort interval, in whole or in part, accordingly M 
as you ſhall find your digeftion and memory $ 
more or leſs perfect. 
To this book you will do well to ſubjoin F- 
Biſhop Burnet's “ Expoſition of the Articles of 
the Church of England.” You have therein 
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a ſummary review of the evidences of the doc- 
trines maintained by the Univerſal Church; 
and a ſtate of the principal differences unhappily 
ſubſiſting, n ate the times of the Reformation, 
between the Church of England and other 
Chriſtian Congregations. | 

I now recommend a Second and more accu- 
rate peruſal of the Goſpels and the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, with the fame Commentators conſult- 
ed occaſionally; adding to them for General 
Reference upon all the Scriptures, as ſoon as it 
{hall be convenient to you to procure it,“ Poole's 
« Synopſis Criticorum aliorumque S. S. Inter- 
* pretum. * | 

During the whole time of your preparation, 
I adviſe you to have conſtantly in hand a vo- 


| lume of Engliſh Sermons. This habit will af- 


ford you ſeveral advantages. A well written 
ſermon 1s an agreeable recreation after more ſe- 
= vere application. You will often read one at 
WT ſhort intervals of leiſure, which would not, per- 
WT haps, otherwiſe be ſo uſefully employed. By 
W this practice alone you might gain, in time, 
general view of the whole body of Divinity, 
and a clear comprehenſion of many principal 
paſſages in the Holy Scriptures ; as there is 


W {carcely a topic of doctrine or precept, or an im- 


portant or difficult text, phraſe, or term, which 
is not diſcuſſed by ſome one or more of our 
Preachers ; and frequently in a more perſpi- 
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cuous and finiſhed manner, than is to be expect- 
ed in any one ſyſtem or general commentary. 
You will, moreover, improve your judgment in 
writing; and alſo acquire a copiouſneſs of lan- 
guage, and particularly a command of terms 
and phraſes ſuited to the ſubjects of your future 
compoſitions. In the great variety of theſe 
valuable works, it is not eaſy to ſelect a few, in 
preference, for your preſent peruſal. I ſhould, 
however, begin with the following. Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, for the number and importance of his 
ſubjects, and the plainneſs and clearneſs of his 
_ explications. At this early period of your theo- 
logical ſtudies, the novelty of the matter, and 
the pleaſure of receiving information, may 
counteract any tendency which you may feel to 
diſreliſh the ſimplicity of his manner. Dr. 
Barrow, for his well known fulneſs of matter, 
and his habit of exhauſting his ſubjects; and Wl 
alſo for his energy frequently, and ſometimes for 
his eloquence, of expreſſion. Biſhop Bull, for 
the ſpecial importance of ſome of his ſubjects, Ml 
and his plenary diſcuſiion of them. Arch- i 
biſhop Sharp, for his found doctrine and ſolid 
ſenſe, his forcible expreſſion, and popular, yet 
not mean, ftyle. Biſhop Taylor, for his live- 
ly and fruitful imagination, and his rich vein 4 
of pious eloquence. Laſtly, Mr. Norris, for the if 
clearneſs of his conceptions, his thorough in- 
veitigation of the point in hand, and his power- 


1 1 
ful application to the underſtanding, In read - 
ing his Sermons, you have no concern with his 
Philoſophical notions: of which, however, it is 
but juſtice to obſerve, that, whether they are 
demonſtrably true or not, they have this eſtima- 
ble quality in their favour; they are at leaſt in 
perfect harmony with truths moſt univerſally 
acknowledged, and moſt important to mankind; 
and they form, both in probability and tenden- 
cy, a decided contraſt to the ſpeculations of cer- 
W tain other profound reaſoners, from the atoms of 
W Dcmocritus * down to the viſions of his lateſt 
=T followers; who, while they demand a conſider- 
able ſacrifice of your Philoſophy, go to the utter 
abverſion of your Faith, and conſequently to 
ie ſubtraction of that large fund of preſent 
happineſs, which is derived from the contem- 
WW plation of a gracious Providence, and the pro- 
pect of a Future State, 
And while you are profiting by the works of 
theſe learned and religious perſons, you will feel 
Wn affectionate reverence for their memory: you 
will be thankful to God for the benefit of their 
labours: you may perhaps be incited to imitate 
chem. It is indeed the honourable lot of but 
=: Few, 


Pauci quos æquus amavit 
aut ardens evexit ad æthera virtus , 


* For theſe, when you ſhall have leiſure, ſee Cudworth's Intel- 
lectual Sytem, Book I. 


. Encid. vi. 129. 
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to inſtruct and entertain poſterity by their writ- 
ings; to tranſmit to after ages ſuch fair and for- 


cible repreſentations of TRUTH, as may lead 


them, in the way of vIRTUE, to HAPPINESS, 
You may be one of thoſe few. But Every Mi- 
niſter, and Every Chriſtian, may, in his propor- 
tion, be a bleſſing to thoſe who ſhall live after 
him, by the oral inſtruction and good example 
which he ſhall have given, to his Pariſh, or to 
his Family and Neighbourhood. «© Though 
« dead, he may yet ſpeak *: the benefit, out- 
living the benefactor, may be tranſmitted to 


diſtant places and generations; and be diffuſed Bi 


in a long and wide-extended ſeries, known only © 


to Him who has the whole chain of effects and 


cauſes, natural and moral, within his view. 


When you ſhall have purſued this plan of % 
ftudy with attention and ſucceſs, you may fairly 
offer yourſelf a Candidate for the Order of Dea- 
cons. You may indeed, at firſt fight, be inclined = | 
to think that I have required of you more than 
is neceſſary, or, perhaps, practicable. On the 
point of Necefiity, you will probably come 
over to my opinion upon a very ſlight review. 
I would aſk you, would you wiſh to become 2 
Miniſter and Preacher of a Religion, without 


obtaining a tolerably clear conception of its 
EVIDENCES, DOCTRINES, and LAWS ? without 


* Heb. xi. 4. 
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| taking a general view of the RECORD> in which 
hey are contained? without conducting theſe 
f inquiries with the deliberate attention of a man 
of Senſe; and with ſome degree of accuracy 
uitable to a man of Education? Is it too 
preat a conſumption of time and thought, to 
W-cad and digeſt a clear ſummary, proof, and 
Wlluſtration, of the ARTICLES of FAITH, which 
ou are to ſtate and explain to your congrega- 
ion? Is it a ſuperfluous acquirement to know 
he principal points of DISAGREEMENT in doc- 
rine or diſcipline, which have divided the 
hurch of Chriſt; and particularly thoſe which 
iſtinguiſh that branch of it, in which you are 
aucated a member, and deſire to be appointed 
« Watchman?” Can you deem it unneceſſary 

d be inſtructed in the nature of the Chriſtian 
Fovenant, the benefits which it offers, the con- 
ons which it impoſes, the detail of thoſe con- 
icons in the ſeveral duties of a good life? and 
ow is this knowledge to be obtained without 
_ to the ORIGINAL SOURCES, and to 
| Whe LEArxXED LABOURS of thoſe who have 
j DRAWN it thence, and PREPARED it for your 
Ile? Or, laſtly, would you be ambitious to be 
Writer or a Speaker, in any ſcience, or on any 
Wubjec&t, without a moderate comprehenſion of 
1 t s elemental parts and leading topics ; without 
me previous attention allo to the rules of 
'OMPOSIT1ON, and to the idiom and powers of 


| 
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the LAN GUAGR, although vernacular, (which 

$ circumſtance, while it renders the attainment 
| more eaſy, makes the failure more diſgraceful ;) 
| without ſome acquaintance with a few of the 

| beſt writers; and ſome preparatory practice? I 
add nothing concerning the High Importance of 
this undertaking, and of the due execution of it, 
to yourſelf, and to numbers, more than you 
can calculate at preſent, or perhaps will ever 
know. 

The weight of this repreſentation I will not 
labour to impreſs, by any repetitzon or enlarge- 
ment, on a mind like yours. You have too 
great reverence for the Temple of God, to de- 
fire, were it permitted, without much ſtudious 
premeditation to precipitate yourſelf into it, as 1 
« the horſe ruſheth into the battle * ;” nor 
would your Virtuous Parents ſo far forget their 
veneration for things facred, and their reſpect 

for themſelves, as to will you to incur ſpontane- 
ouſly the judicial degradation of the relicks of 
the Houſe of Eli; mercenarily preſenting your- 
ſelf before the Altar, without ability compe- 
tent to the ſervices of it; and ſaying, “ Put me, 
« ] pray thee, into one, of the prieſt's offices, 
„that | may cat a piece of bread .“ 

But while I urge the neceſſity of this prepa- 
ration, I have no deſign, or apprehenſion, of 


# Jercm. Vii. 6. + 1 Sam. 11. 36. Sce Patrick in loc. 
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diſcouraging you. I mean only to excite your 
induſtry by a true repreſentation of things. I 


think this preparatory learning as Attainable as 
it is Neceflary. I verily believe it may be ac- 


quired, with fair ability and induſtry, within 
the time which J have above ſtated ®, and even 
under the leaſt advantageous circumſtances +. 
But if ſeveral months more ſhould be found re- 
quiſite, you will ſurely have no reaſon to think 
your talents and labours ill applied; whether 
you confider the dignity and importance of the 
Office to which you aſpire; the comparative 
time and induſtry which are given to the Other 
Learned Proſeſſions, and are neceſſary to a pro- 
ficiency in Elegant Arts, or even Vulgar 
Trades; or laſtly, the ſubſtantial improvement 
of your mind, by an acquaintance with many 
collateral branches of learning, as well as with 
that particular kind of knowledge, which claims 
the attention of Every Scholar, and is, truly, in 
ſome degree or other, the One Needful” ſtudy 
of All Mankind. 

As through your whole preparation, ſo parti- 
cularly at the ſcaſon immediately preceding your 
Ordination, you will be frequent in your prayers 
to God, for his Grace-to confirm you in your 
good intentions, and to proſper your endeavours. 
At this time read with great deliberation and 
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attention the Ordination Service for Deacon 
and Prieſt: the latter as well as the former for 
Two reaſons. One reaſon, becauſe, if you are 
immediately intruſted, as it ſometimes happens, 
with the care of a pariſh, you undertake much 
of the Duty and Reſponlibility of a Prieſt, 
though you are not yet bound by his ſpecific 
vows, nor empowered to exerciſe his character- 
iſtic functions. The other reaſon, becauſe when 
you are about to paſs the Threſhold of the 
Sanctuary, whence it will not {favour much of 
religion or good faith, or reſpect for the laws 
of your National Church *, to go back, it is pru- 
dent to inquire and conſider what will be your 
engagements, when you ſhall come to be ad- 
mitted into the Inner Court. | 

One of the beſt companions and comments to 
theſe Offices will be Biſhop Burnet on the Paſ- 
toral Care; the Sixth Chapter in particular. 
You will add Archbiſhop Secker's Charge to 
the Dioceſe of Canterbury in 1766, and Biſhop 
Fleetwood's Charge to the Dioceſe of Ely in 
1722. 

Now, or at any other ſeaſon of more leiſure, 
you may read Chryſoſtom de Sacerdotio: who, 
though ſpeaking of other times, and principally 
of a higher order in the Church, may yet afford 
ſome uſeful hints, and matter of conſideration, 


J 


* See Canon 76. erning the Authority of theſe Canons, 
ſee Burn Preface to cel. Law, page 15—21. 
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to a Parochial Miniſter of the preſent day. 
This noted book will alſo give you a taſte of the 
ſtyle of this eminent writer, and ſome idea of 
the cuſtoms and manners of his age. Of his 
Style, you have a good ſpecimen in his Character 
of St. Paul, (IV. 6. p. 182. Ed. Hughes) and 
in his Illuſtration of the Chriſtian Warfare. 


(VI. 12. p. 266.) 
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PREPARATION FOR PRIEST'S ORDERS. 


r HF, principal ſtudy which I ſhall recom- 
mend to you as a preparation for Prieſt's 
Orders, is an accurate fecond peruſal of the 
Epiſtles. You may take the joint aſſiſtanee of 
Dr. Hammond, Dr. Whitby, Mr. Locke, and 
Poole's Synopſis. Mr. Locke has conſiderable 
diſcernment in tracing the occaſion and circum- 
ftances of St. Paul's Epiſtles. He may be read 
with advantage after one caution. In tranſlat- 
ing and explaining paſſages which have refe- 
rence to the Divinity of our Lord and the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, his mind ſeems to be 
under a bias; and his opinion ought not to have 
weight with you. 

This part of your preparation 1 conſider as 4 
work on no account to be omitted, or ſlightly ex- 
ecuted. If you neglect it at this ſeaſon, or if you 
go through it careleſs]y, beſides the vexation and} 
diſhonour of a deficient appearance at your exa- 
mination, you may, too probably, never execute 
it well: and your unacquaintance with this impor- 
tant part of the Holy Scriptures will be a griev- 
ous hindrance and embarraſſment to you in your 
reading and compoſition all your life. That you 


4 
may have time to complete this neceſſary work 
within the period uſually intervening between 
the two Ordinations, I ſhall propoſe few other 
ſubjects for your preſent ſtudy ; and ſuch only 
as may be thought an agreeable variety. 

Your beſt employment, I think, at this time 
will be; firſt, to contemplate afreſh the ſeries of 
arguments which prove the truth of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, of which you are now become a 
Miniſter : and ſecondly, to confider more diſ- 
tinctly the reaſons which have induced the Na- 
tional Church in which you have been ordained, 
on the one hand to ſeparate herſelf from the 
Romiſh Communion, and on the other, to perſe- 


© vere in that faith and polity, which have been 
& unhappily diſapproved by ſome of her Members, 


and moved them to ſeparate themſelves from 


| 4 Her. The end propoſed by you in theſe me- 


ditations is, to qualify yourſelf the better, to 
guard your flock and others, as occafion may 
require, againſt the deluſions of Infidelity, and 
alſo againſt ** erroneous and ſtrange doctrines“ 
of Chriſtian Religion . contrary to God's 
« Word x.“ 

The volumes which I ſelect for theſe purpoſes 
are few and ſhort. For the Firſt, Dr. Jenkin ** on 
the Reaſonableneſs and Certainty of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion: Mr. Leſlic's Short Method 
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Dr. Bennet's “ Confutation of Popery: his 
« Abridgment of the London Caſes :” and his 
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« with the Deiſts:” Biſhop Kidder's «© Demonſtra- 
« tion of the Meſſiah:“ Dean Prideaux's Life 
« of Mahomet.” I mention Dr. Jenkin, rather 
than Grotius - de Veritate Chriſtiane Religio- 
« nis, becauſe I think that you will read him with 
greater eaſe and pleaſure, in Jeſs time (for that 
reaſon) although a larger book, and with more 
profit. You may poſſibly have leiſure and in- 
clination to read both. For the Second purpoſe, 


« Confutation of Quakeriſm.” Theſe tracts of 
Dr. Bennet give plain and full anſwers to the 
pleas of each oppoſite party, in a manner level 
to the apprehenſion of every ſenſible reader, and i 
very well correſponding allo to the expectations 
of a Scholar. EF 
At this time I preſume you to be conſtantly WW 
practiſing Compoſition, and ſelecting proper 
ſubjects for tne Puipit. To the Sermons which 
I have before recommended, I would now with 
you to add others of more modern ſtyle and 
manner; ſuch as thoſe of Biſhop Atterbury, Dr, 
Rogers, Biſhop Sherlock, Dr. Jortin, Biſhop iſ 
Warburton, Archbiſhop Secker (with his Lec- 
tures on the Catechiſm), Biſhop Hurd, Biſhop 
Porteus, and Dr. Thomas Leland... | 
Theſe ſtudies appear ſufficient to prepare you 
for your admiſſion to the Order of Prieſts. I} 
add a few for the employment of your firſt year 


UI 

after it. The whole will, I conceive, completely 
qualify you for the exerciſe of your Miniſtry, ' 
and lay a ſolid foundation for your further pro- 
greſs in Divinity. 

In your preparation you will have read all 
the Scriptures except the Apocalypſe. It 1s pro- 
per that you ſhould now acquaint yourſelf with 
the Text of this myſterious Prophecy, and ob- 
tain a general idea of the Scope of it, according 
to the opinion of the moſt approved interpreters. 
The illuſtrious Mr. Mede, and after him Mr. 
Daubuz, have written at large upon this ſubject. 
I will be amply ſufficient for your preſent pur- | 
W poſe to read Biſhop Hurd's “Introduction to 
the Study of the Prophecies concerning the 
= < Chriſtian Church, and in Py the 
Church of Papal Rome.“ 

The Apocryphal Books demand your endl, 

| ſome for their intrinſic merit; others for the 
honour which they have obtained of being placed 
in the ſame volume with the Canonical Scrip- 
tures, and inſerted after them in our table of 
Leſſons. I adviſe you to read them in the man- 
ner that I have ſuggeſted to you concerning the 
inſpired writings of the Old Teſtament, with 
Mr. Arnald's Commentary as far as it goes. 


I Have thought it commodious to the diſtri- 
bution of your time, and not diſorderly in the 
arrangement of your ſtudies, to defer to this pe- 
riod all diſquiſitions concerning the ficſt princi- 
C3 
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ples of Natural Religion; that is to ſay, the 
being and attributes of God, and the duties and 
expectations of Man his rational creature, fo far 
as they are diſcoverable, or ſuppoſed to be diſ- 
coverable, by the light of unaſſiſted nature; or, ſo 
far as, now that they are diſcovered, or illuſtrat- 
ed *, by ſupernatural light, they may be de- 
monſtrated without adducing any proof from the 
Holy Scriptures. 

In the examination of the evidences, doc- 
trines, and precepts, of Revealed Religion, the 
being of God the Revealer, and every truth ne- 
ceſſarily depending thereon, are aſſumed as Da- 
ta ; which, as, on the one hand, they may be 
proved by their own proper evidence without re- 
curring to any revelation, ſo, on the other, are 
confirmed by the revelation delivered down to us 
in the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Scriptures. Thus, 
the actual exiſtence of the heaven. and the 
earth demonſtrates the neceſſary exiſtence of a 
Firſt Cauſe : the Scriptures declare that God 
« created the heaven and the earth.” The ne- 
ceſſary exiſtence of God, the Firſt Cauſe, in- 
volves his unity, eternity, and all other perfec- 
tions: the Scriptures aſcribe theſe perfections to 
him. His perfections imply certain duties, and 
raiſe certain expectations, in his reaſonable 
creatures : the Scriptures preſcribe theſe duties, 
and encourage theſe expectations; with the ad- 


* @wrioerre; 2 Tim. i, 10. as ſome interpret the word. 
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dition, indeed, of Other duties and Further ex- 
pectations, flowing from the particular ſitua- 
tion of man, and the correſponding diſpenſation 
of God ; neither of which, without theſe Scrip- 
tures, would have been known to us. As there- 
fore you might, with ſufficient propriety, have 
begun with theſe principles of Natural Religion, 
and then proceeded to the evidences, doctrines, 
and precepts, of Revealed; ſo now you may, 
with equal propriety, and, I think, with greater 
advantage, being well inſtructed in Revealed 
Religion, go back to the elements of Natural 
Religion, and the duties and expectations de- 


: | ducible from them. The path which you have 


purſued under the Greater light, you may now 


re- trace under the Leſs, ſo far as it will guide 


you. 
Among the concluſions of Natural Religion, 
you will find Two particularly worthy of your 
notice: the firſt, a high probability, deduci- 
ble from the nature of God and the actual 
ſtate of man, that God would afford to man 
lome Supernatural Revelation : the ſecond, a 
ſimilar probability, founded on the fame grounds, 
that this Supernatural Revelation would bear 
ſome likeneſs or analogy, in it's limitations and 
imperfections, to the natural diſcoveries of Rea- 
ſon. The Firſt of theſe conſiderations prepares 
the mind to receive the evidence recorded in 
the Moſaic and Evangelical Hiſtories, that a Re- 
D4 
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velation hath been given. The Second tends to 
obviate any Objection to this evidence, drawn 
either from the limited information which this 
revelation may be calculated to afford, or from 
it's impertect promulgation, or it's incomplete 
reception and influence. 

You will find an able diſcuſſion of theſe and 
other kindred topics, in two works of moderate 
ſize : Dr. Clarke's <* Diſcourſes concerning the 
« Being and Attributes of God, the Unchangea- 
te ble Obligations of Natural Religion, and the 
« Truth and Certainty of the Chriſtian Revela- 
* tion :” and Biſhop Butler's © Analogy of Re- 
e ligion Natural and Revealed to the Conſtitu- 
tion and Courſe of Nature.“ 


I navt drawn your plan of Study within as 
{mall a compaſs, as I think to be any way con- 
ſiſtent with your ſatisfaction and credit, and the 
public good. I have omitted many excellent 
books, ſome of modern date, that I might not 
diſcourage you by number, or diſtract you by 
variety: theſe alſo, you will probably be adviſed, 
and, I hope, will be induced, to read at ſome 
convenient ſeaſon. Concerning the Authors 
whom J have recommended. to you, I have Two 
Obſervations to make. 

The Firſt obſervation reſpects their Matter, or 
Argument, In the variety of books which we 
have upon moſt ſubjects, I certainly ſhould 
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not be forward to preſent to you, at preſent, 
any writer, however otherwiſe excellent, who 
maintained or inſinuated poſitions derogatory 
or diſreſpectful to Revealed Religion, or to 
any doctrine which I conceive to be an eſſen- 
tial part of it, I ſhould eſteem a Chriſtian 
Preceptor terribly incautious, who ſhould, for 
the fake of any acuteneſs, or wit, or poetry, or 
eloquence, introduce his uninformed and unex- 
perienced pupil to the acquaintance, of Mr. 
Hume for example, or M. de Voltaire, or Lord 
Bolingbroke : nor ſhould I think him very wiſe 
Wor conſiderate, if he put him upon reading 
the Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the 
W-* Roman Empire,” or “ the Hiſtory of Ancient 
Europe, in Letters to a Nobleman,” or any 
of the Theological Romances of Dr. Prieſtley. 
I conſider the works of ſuch learned or ingenious 
men, {ome of them as intellectual nouriſhment, 
others as amuſing traſh, ſprinkled, more or leſs, 
with a deadly poiſon : and I therefore look upon 
it as a duty of humanity, to warn every Young 
or Stranger Gueſt to abſtain entirely from the 
luſpicious entertainment, until by uſe he ſhall 
have his ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern good and 
*«evil®;” and until he ſhall have fo long gradu- 
ally mixed the venom with medicinal antidote 
or wholeſome aliment, that it's deleterious qua- 


1 Heb. v. 14. 


A diſpaſſionate Divine may, in a point not 
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lities will make no impreſſion upon his frame; 
and fo, like the famous King of Pontus *, he 
will not be able to deſtroy himſelf, though he 
ſhould become ſo wretched as to defire it. ] 
would guard with proportioned care againſt the 
early, imperceptible, infuſion of lighter, or leſs 
dangerous, errors. At the ſame time, when! 
recommend a book to you, I do not mean to 
imply that it is the only good one upon the 
ſubject, or even the beſt upon every branch of 
it, or correct in every page; but that it is on 
the whole preferable for your purpoſe, as being, 
for example, uſeful in the choice of matter; or 
comprehenſive in the plan ; or brief, or maſterly, 
or even agreeable, in the execution. A perpetual 
commentary on all the Scriptures of the Old or 
New Teſtament will probably be, in ſome 
points (as you read of the Pentathlos) inferior 
to a profeſſed explanation of a fingle book. 
One able Expoſitor may be thought to enlarge 
the ſcope of a Prophecy beyond all juſt mea- 
ſures of interpretation : another may be ima- 
gined to err as much in contracting it. A good 
Reaſoner may be ſuppoſed ſometimes to bring 

forward an infirm argument, or to leave a 

ſtronger behind, or to place it in a bad light. 


deemed fundamental, happen to entertain a no- 


® A, Gellius, xvii. 16. 
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don, which may not be ſatisfactorily deduced 
W from the Scriptures, or may poſſibly appear 
liable to be diſproved by them. Theſe are 
faults, juſtly imputable, or actually imputed, to 
almoſt all writers. But they leave no dangerous 
prejudices upon the mind. Your ripening judg- 
ment will hereafter enable you to decide upon 
the point for yourſelf ; or may perhaps ſhew you' 
chat it is needleſs, or impoſſible, to decide at all. 
The Second obſervation reſpects the Style. 
I do not propoſe to you any writer as a perfect 
model. In ſome whom I recommend for the 
goodneſs of their matter, you may find, perhaps, 


y, grammatical errors, antiquated phraſes, quaint- 
al neſs of ſentiment, or indecorum of expreſſion. 


others, who are generally approved for their 
compoſition, are ſometimes deficient in elegance, 
and eyen in accuracy: and ſome of the fineſt 
paſſages in our older preachers are rather to be 
admired, or faintly ſhadowed out,. than cloſely 
imitated, In truth, I would not have you copy 
any one, It is in writing as it is in behaviour. 
Every one has an addreſs and manner of his 
own, the compound reſult of his natural tem- 
per and genius, his education, ſtudies, and 
employments, and the ſociety in which he has 
lived : a borrowed one will not fit gracefully 
upon Him, how much ſoever it may become 
the Owner; and the more perfect the mi- 
mickry is, the more unpleaſing will be the 
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effect. So in writing. Your ſtyle will take it's 


general colour from the ſtudies and authors in 
which you have been converſant, the extent 
and accuracy of your critical obſervation, the 
clearneſs of your ideas, and the turn of your 
mind : no other language than your own will con. 
vey your ſentiments perſpicuouſly, forcibly, and 
agrecably. If you imitate, for example, Biſhop 


Taylor, Lord Clarendon, Dr. Johnſon, or even i 


any one leſs peculiar, as Mr. Dryden, or Mr. Ad- 
diſon, you will probably be an indifferent copy, 
when you might have been a good original: 
and the more marked and prominent are the 


features of your favourite Maſter, the more af- Ml 
fected and diſagreeable will be the imitation. 
Inſtead of catching the terms, the ſyntax, the 


figures, the diffuſion or the cloſeneſs, of any, 
even of the beſt, writers, aim rather-at the Prin- 
ciples which laid the foundation of their excel- 
lence ; namely, a thorough knowledge of your 
ſubject; a preciſion, and due arrangement, of 
your thoughts; an early perulal of a few books 


of criticiſm ; attention to univerſal grammar, | 


and to the idiom of your language; a due conſi- 
deration of the nature and deſign of your com- 
poſition: with theſe preparations you may have 
a fair proſpect of reſembling them in their per- 
fections, without the certain diſparagement of a 


ſervile imitation, or the hazard of adopting theit 
faults. | 
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THE DISCHARGE OF THE PASTORAL DUTIES. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 


irn reſpect to the due performance of 
the PASTORAL, DUTIES, you may have 
great aſſiſtance from many Epiſcopal Charges 
and Diſcourſes of the laſt and preſent age. You 
will hereafter have further benefit from fimilar 
monitions and directions. I with that all the 
charges which have been publiſhed, or a ſelec- 
tion of them, were re-printed together in chro- 
nological order; with a further deſign of adding 
to the collection from time to time. It would 
form a very inſtructive compilation; not only 
for the ability which is ſhewn in many of them, 
| but alſo becauſe, from the nature and occaſion 
| of the compoſition, the paſtoral duties are 
preſſed upon the conſcience with greater plain- 
neſs and ſolemnity, than in diſcourſes given by 
any other writers, or in any other form. - With 
deference to theſe authorities, and, I believe, in 
perfect conformity to them, I offer you a few 
general hints, for your preſent preparatory in- 
formation. 

The diſcharge of your function will lie in 
Four Points: the adminiſtration of the public 
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ſervices preſcribed in the Liturgy; in which I in. 
clude the delivery of your ſermons : the compo. 
ſition of your ſermons ; private inſtruction and 
admonition: your own perſonal conduct. A Fifth 
point alſo will demand your conſideration, when. 
ever you ſhall be beneficed; which is the pro- 
priety of reſiding on your cure. | 
In the adminiſtration of the public ſervices, 
the Firſt thing to be attended to is a JUsT and 
DISTINCT ARTICULATION. This is the pri- 
mary principle of ſpeaking or reading well: it 
is indeed the eſſence of human ſpeech ; and 
therefore ſelected by the diſcerning eye of the 
poet, as a characteriſtic, equally philoſophical a 
Reaſon or Riſibility, of the human ſpecies *. 
The moſt melodious voice, in proportion as the il 
Speaker, Reader or Singer, is indiſtin& in hi 
articulation, affects the underſtanding, (how- 
ever it be more pleaſing to the ear) only as the 
notes of a bird or a muſical inſtrument. Un- 
leſs it give © evoywor Aoyor,” an utterance ſignifi- 
cant, carrying ſymbols of ideas, it is not even 
« yAwooy, a tongue known to Some; it is, con- 
trary to the Apoſtle's ſuppoſition, “ pw apwvcs, | 
and © he that ſo ſpeaketh, readeth, or ſingeth, 
is a Barbarian , © not only to one or more, 
« but to All.” In Public ſpeaking or reading 
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this quality is more eſpecially requiſite, from 
the ordinary fize of the room ; the number and 
diſtance of the hearers; the reciprocal depend- 
ence of the parts of a connected diſcourſe; and, 


in this particular caſe, the importance of the 


ſubject and occaſion, & 
'You will, in the Second place, be careful to 


read within the compaſs of your voice, and the 
ſtrength of your organs. If you go beyond ei- 
ther, beſides that you will give pain to yourſelf 
and your audience, you will not obtain your pur- 
poſe, which is to be heard and underſtood; in 
which obje& you cannot gain ſo much by the 


WT loudneſs. of your voice, as you will lofe by defect 


of clearneſs and modulation: you will alſo fail, 
BW more or leſs, in diſtinctneſs of articulation. 
Thirdly, and principally, you will read with 


15 gravity and fcriorffneſs correſponding with the 


ſtate of your own mind, and with the ſimilar diſ- 


poſition which you deſire to ind, or to excites in 


the minds of others. 

There ſhould be a difference in your manner 
of reading the Prayers, and the Pfalms and Leſ- 
ſons. The Prayers are clear and plain; they 
require therefore ſcarce any emphaſis or change 
of voice to unfold or impreſs them: nor does 
the reverence with'which they are to be uttered 
admit ſuch variations: a grave, equable, devout, 
tone is for the moſt part all that is neceſſary or 


— — —— — 
— O—— i 
* * : 


dicious pauſes, emphaſes, and changes of voice, 


manner as any perſon who underſtands and feels 
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becoming. The fame obſervation may be ap. 
plied to ſuch parts of the Pſalms or Leſſons, as 
are immediate addreſſes to Almighty God ; and 
particularly to the many paſſages in the Pfalmy, 
which the Congregation may be ſuppoſed piouſly 
to adopt, and to repeat as their own ejacula- 
tions *. 

The ſenſe of the Pſalms and Leſſons in many 
other paſſages is not equally obvious: it i; 
therefore convenient to read them with ſuch ju- 
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as may help to open their meaning to the hearer, 
and impreſs it upon his mind; in ſhort, in ſucha 
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them, and wiſhes to make them underſtood -and 'B 
felt, would Naturally read them. The paſſages bs 7 
below cited may ſerve as examples, to ſhew the 
neceſſity of pauſe and change of voice , the 
utility of emphaſes © , the dependence which þ 
the hearer's apprehenſion of the plain meaning 
of the enter ſentence &, or of the reaſoning 
of the whole paſſage ||, or laſtly the imprefſion 
which it may make upon him J, will have upon 
your manner of reading. : 

But theſe ſeveral Variations are to be regulat-Wi 


e. g. Pf. vii. 1—3, 4. Kc. xix. 14, 15. 

+ Dow, iv. 41. Judg. v. 31. I. xxxviii. 21. 

t Luke xvi. 8. § Tit. ui. 475 

j Rom. vi. 17, 20 and paſſim. Gal. iii. 20. Heb. x. I 5—17, 
J Numb, xvi. 29==33.. 
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ed, not by the attention of the moment, but by 
your previous correct knowledge of the Sacred 
Text. This conſideration is a ſtrong additional 
argument for what I have ſo much preſſed upon 
your notice, a competent acquaintance with the 
Holy Scriptures prior to your becoming a Can- 
didate for Orders; in as much as without it 
you cannot read a Leſſon, particularly in St. 
Paul's Epiſtles, but you incur the hazard of 
perplexing, or miſleading, or at leaſt not guid- 
ing, your hearers, and perhaps betraying to the 
more intelligent part of them your own igno- 
rance. As, however, no one's information or re- 
collection is as perfect as he himſelf could wiſh, 
WI would recommend it to you as a ſubſidiary 


any a 
he Faution, for ſome time at leaſt, to caſt your eye 
+ pon the Leſſons, and your abſtract of notes if 


Wneceflary, before you go to Church. I need not 
nention a further advantage of this good habit. 
In the application of theſe principles one cir- 
cumſtance is always to be remembered. You 
are not ſpeaking in your own perſon, nor repre- 
Wcnting, as on a theatre, any other: you are only 
W<citing the words of a writer, or the ſpeeches 
df other perſons by him recorded. Though 
therefore it be convenient ſo far to vary your 
oice, as to convey to your hearers, and even to 
mpreſs upon them, the Sentiment of the writer 
or ſpeaker, it is perfectly incongruous to at- 
empt to preſent his Tone or Manner. Con- 


E 
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fidering, moreover, that the writer is a Sacred 
Hiſtorian, a Prophet, or an Apoſtle ; and that 
the ſpeaker introduced by him 1s generally a 
Prophet, or an Apoſtle, or an Angel, or our 
Bleſſed Lord upon carth, or the Almighty from 
Heaven, this dramatic imitation approaches to 
irreverence ; and equally offends the piety, and 
the good ſenſe or taſte, of the Audience. It 
has, beſides, an appcarance of elaborateneſs and 
oſtentation, in no performance ſurely ſo ungrace- 
ful, as in the adminiſtration of the offices of 
Religion. NM 
The gravity and ſolemnity which is ſuitable 
to the Ordinary ſervices, ought rather to be 
raiſed than remitted when you perform the Four 
Occaſional, They are greatly capable of edify- 
ing a Congregation. They are heard under cir- 
cumſtances which come home to their intereſts 
and feelings. Two of them, the Firſt and the 
Laſt offices of parental piety which the Church 
diſcharges towards her members, never fail, 
when properly delivered, to fix the attention of 
the Congregation : nor, in truth, can they have 
a more uſeful and affecting leſſon, than the ſo - 
lemn dedication of their children to the ſervice 
of God, with a recital of their own early en- 
gagements ; or the melancholy, however hope- 
tul *, reſignation of their parents and kindred 


N 
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into his hands, with a lively intimation of their 
own approaching ſummons and account, It is 
very defirable, in pariſhes wherein the frequency 
does not diminiſh the attendance, or deſtroy the 
impreſſion ; nor the quantity of duty exhauſt the 
time and ſpirits of the Miniſter ; that both theſe 


d WE (crvices ſhould be read with great diſtinctneſs 
It Hand devotion ; and the Baptiſmal in particular, 
din ſuch manner as to draw the attention and 


concurrence of the Whole Congregation. In 

our old Churches the Font is uſually placed 
ear the weſtern end of the middle area: which 
Wituation has, I believe, been general, ever ſince 
Wt was removed, firſt from the Baptiſtery, and 
Wftcrwards from the Porch *, as being moſt 
Mitable to the rite which gives admiſſion into 
he Church. It has this conſiderable advan- 


tage, that it is within the view and hearing of 
he Whole Congregation. In ſome modern 
ch hurches and Chapels the architect, ignorant, I. 


uppoſe, of the meaning of this ſituation, and 
attentive to the uſe of it, has been led by a 
uſtaken notion of clegance to carry the Font to 
Wome obſcure corner, whence the ſervice can 
ot eaſily be heard, and, in conſequence, the 


ice 

en-Hongregation give little attention to it. The 
pe- ther Two occaſional ſervices occur at ſeaſons, 
Ired | - 


* See Bingham's Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, B. VIII. 
VII. Sect. 1—6—A uſeful book on all fimilar ſubjects. 
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tion proportioned to the ſolemnity with which 
you ſhall adminiſter it. 


of 


wherein it is natural for perſons of any reflex- 
ion to be ſerious ; and if they be not, it is ex- 
pedient to incite them to be ſo: and I believe 
you will always find that the ſmall Congrega- 
tion uſually aſſembled at the celebration of Ma- 
trimony, will liſten to the truths and obligations 
which the Church hath taken that ſuitable op- 
portunity to inculcate, with a gravity and atten- 


The Anniverſary ſervice of the Commination Wi 
is, in ſubject and compoſition, ſo awful and affect- 
ing, that it dictates the deliberation, reverence, 
and pathos, with which it is uſually delivered. 

What I have faid of the propriety of a devout 
and attentive delivery of all theſe ſervices, or- 
dinary or extraordinary, applies with increafed i 
force to the adminiſtration of the moſt ſolemn 
act of the Chriſtian Religion, the Holy Com- 
munion. I 

The few hints which J have given you con- 
cerning your manner of reading the ſeveral parts 
of the Liturgy, may with ſome variation be uſe-Wi 
ful to you in the delivery of your Sermons. IM 
this portion of the divine ſervice it is particu- 
larly requiſite to keep your voice under com- 
mand, becauſe you have more occaſion to vaty 
it; and alſo becauſe, if you once raife it beyond 
a convenient pitch, you have no ſuch breaks 2 
occur in the Liturgy, wherein you may recover it. 


1 


The diſcourſe being neither addreſſed to Al- 
mighty God, nor proceeding from him by his 
inſpired meſſenger, as were the caſes reſpectively 
in the prayers, pſalms, and leſſons, may admit 
more freely a judicious variation of voice and 
manner, and a certain temperate degree of eaſe 
and familiarity: both which may tend to im- 
preſs more deeply the truth and importance 
of the points under diſcuſſion. Diſtin& arti- 
culation is ſtill more deſirable in this part of 
the ſervice than in any other ; as the loſs of a 
word cannot here be replaced to the Audience 
by book or memory; and the chaſm may fre- 


® quently perplex the ſenſe of the whole para- 
=X 2raph, and even ſometimes obſcure the ar- 


gument of all the remaining diſcourſe, 


conſiderable importance to their ſentiments andi 


of placing them. Though any One ſermon, or 
any Courſe of ſermons, may not have a ſenſible 
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LAST; Tv. 


THE COMPOSITION OF SERMONS, 
THE STYLE, 


COME now to a principal part of your lite- 

rary labours, upon which the Succeſs of your 
miniſtry will greatly depend ; the Compoſition, 
partial or entire, of your Sermons. 

When you ſhall hereafter look round your 
Pariſh, and obſerve the inceſſant labours of one 
part, the various neceſſary employments of a ſe- 
cond, and the ſocial and other voluntary engage - 
ments of a third, you will think it a point of 


manners, and conſequently to their final deſtina- 
tion, that they ſhould, one half hour in the 
week, have the great truths, and duties, and 
ſanctions, of Religion preſented to their view, in 
as clear and ſtriking a light as you are capable 


effect upon the hearers or readers, yet it 5 
greatly owing, under the divine promiſe and al- 
ſiſtance, to the unceaſing inſtruction and exhor- 
tation conveyed in theſe diſcourſes from the pul- 
pit and the preſs, aided by other moral and the- 
ological writings, and by the conſtant uſe of an 
eſtabliſhed formulary of public worſhip, that 


1 


True Religion is preſerved in the world. Here- 
in appears the wiſdom of the inſtitution, as de- 
rived from God, or regulated by man. Let not 
therefore the frequent abſence, inattention, or 


| flow improvement, of any part of your Congre- 
gation in the leaſt diſpirit you, or tempt you to 


relax your induſtry. Your moſt correct, and 
beſt adapted, performances are due to your hear- 
ers, whether few or numerous, careleſs or ſe- 
rious. Go on © ſowing the ſeed with meaſur- 
« ed ſtep,” * and unabating care. It may take 
root where you leaſt expect; and grow and 
mature where you ſee it not. It's produce, be 
it great or ſmall, may become the ſeed of ſome 
more plentiful harveſt, which ſhall flouriſh when 


G 2 they that planted, and they that watered, ſhall 


be far removed. Be not weary in doing your 


part; and patiently leave the iſſue to him “ that 
„ oiveth the increaſe 4.“ 

I do not ſuppoſe it probable, or indeed neceſ- 
ſary, that you ſhould indite the Whole of Every 
ſermon which you preach : but this I think 
indiſpſable; that you ſhould very attentixely 
confider every ſermon whence you propoſe to 
tranſcribe, and adapt the matter, method, and 
language, according to your beſt judgment, to 
the underſtanding and exigencies of your Con- 
gregation; and ſuit the ſtyle, in particular, to 


* Thomſon Spring, 44. f 1 Cor. ill. 7. 
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your own ſtrength of voice and lungs, and your 
way and ability of ſpeaking. Notwithſtanding 
the great number and variety which we have 
of excellent printed ſermons, there are few 
which a judicious Preacher would think proper 
to deliver exactly as they are. They are fre- 
quently too long for your purpoſe, the beſt of 
them eſpecially ; generally too diffuſe, ſome» 
times too conciſe ; too argumentative; too com- 
plex; branching out into collateral ſubjects, not 
neceſſary, perhaps improper, for your Auditory ; 
the ſtyle too involved ; the language too learn- 
ed: in ſhort, highly inſtructive and entertaining 
to read in your cloſet ; containing good matter 


of every kind, the greater part of it ſuch as you "Y 
would wiſh to lay before your flock ; exprefſing 


it in many places in a manner well ſuited to 


their apprehenſion ; and yet requiring conſidera» 
ble alteration to render them, upon the whole, 
completely intelligible and edifying to the great- 
er part of moſt congregations. The advice, 


therefore, which I ſhall offer to you concerning 


the Compoſition of your Sermons, will be 
equally applicable, or nearly ſo, to all which 1 
ſhall ſuppoſe you to deliver; not only to your 
own original productions, but to ſuch diſcourſes 
alſo, as you ſhall find it expedient to adopt, and 
neceſſary to new model. | 

The firſt praiſe of all compoſition is PERSPI- 
CUITY, or aptneſs to be underſtood ; as that of 


a 
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ſpeaking or reading was ſuppoſed to be Diſ- 
tinctneſs , or aptneſs to be heard: it being the 
end of language to convey as entire as may be 
the conceptions of one mind to another, as it is 
the immediate end of ſpeaking to convey the 
language. This quality in compoſition becomes 
the more neceſſary, when the diſcourſe is to be 
tranſiently heard, and not deliberately read, and 
occaſionally reviewed ; eſpecially in a large aſ- 
ſembly, compoſed of perſons of diverſe education 
and capacity. | 

The foundation of writing perſpicuouſly is to 
W Conceive Clearly : the moſt perfect Picture can 
be no more (unleſs by very rare and happy ac- 
cident +) than a well wrought repreſentation of 
the original as it lies in the Painter's mind. 
This faculty of conceiving clearly, although it 
be partly a gift of Nature, and partly the reſult 
of diſcipline and inſtitution, yet depends equally, 
perhaps even more, upon your familiar acquaint- 
ance with the particular ſubje& which employs 
your thoughts : as a perſon of a clear and culti- 
vated underſtanding will often find himſelf con- 
fuſed, on a matter not within the compaſs of his 
information and frequent notice; while another 


® F.: K. 

+ I leave to the experienced artiſt to determine whether the 

Poet's account of this matter is ſupported by fact. 

Hier pencil drew whate'er her ſoul deſigned, 

And ot the happy draught ſurpaſſed the image in her 
„mind.“ Dxyvex on Mrs, Killigrew, Stanz. 6. 
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Mathematician in demonſtrating his theorem to 


t 
of moderate ſenſe and education ſhall think very 
accurately, upon points which he has laboured 
to comprehend, and been much accuſtomed to 
conſider, The way therefore to have clear con- 
ceptions on any ſubject 1s to be generally con- 
verſant in the Science to which it appertains ; 
and to have read and thought much upon that 
particular branch of fit. You perceive how the 
Monitor of early and continued diligence meets 
you in every walk of your profeſſion. 

Having laid this foundation of perſpicuous 
writing, Clearneſs of Conception—* ſcribendi 
« recte, SAPERE - permit me to offer you two 
initiatory rules, which appear to me to be juſt. 
Firſt :-accuſtom yourſelf to the uſe of Proper * 
terms, and of a clear, orderly, ſyntax or con- 
ſtruction. This will not only beſt repreſent 
your thoughts to the minds of others, but will 
even aſſiſt you allo in arranging and deducing 
them in your own: as the diagram which aids the 


another, had been previouſly ufetul to him in 
inveſtigating it for himſelf. This ſimple form 
is the element or ſeminal principle of all good 
ſtyle ; and will, in due time, with proper atten- 
tion and culture, unfold itſelf in figurative terms 
and all the variety of conſtruction, according to 
the genius of the writer, the kind of compoſi- 


4 * 1. E. not figurative, 
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tion, the nature of the ſubje&, and the ſuppoſed 
comprehenſion of the reader or hearer. Second- 
ly : let the ſtatement of the point before you, 
and the proof or illuſtration of it, proceed in or- 
derly progreſſion, and by ſhort ſteps; in ſuch 
manner that, each preceding ſentence may be 
intelligible without the aid of the following ; al- 
though the ſentence following may afterwards, 
ex abundanti, reflect a light on the preceding. 
This rule is advantageous, I believe, to all com- 
poſition ; but is eſpecially ſuited to an oral diſ- 


# courſe ; and ſtill more particularly to one deli- 


vered in a Mixt Aſſembly; wherein the mind 
not having time to look back, nor perhaps al- 
ways capacity to anticipate, ſhould be put in 
clear and full poſſeſſion of One propoſition, be- 
fore it 1s carried on to another : and may thus 
obtain a complete view and comprehenſion of 
the ſubject in an orderly ſucceſſion of it's parts, 
although it could not have ſeen it diſtinctly in a 
Leſs Regular diſtribution, or have embraced it 
in the Whole Together. 
Lou may perhaps conceive that this exactneſs 
of method will favour too much of Logical or 
Mathematical formality. Be aſſured, it will lead 
you into no ſuch diſgrace. The more Intelligent 
part of your Audience may perhaps diſcern, that 
you have imbibed ſome of the Spirit of theſe 
wholeſome diſciplines, though you have left the 
Body in the Schools. They may poſſibly ob- 


1 


ſerve, in the happy arrangement of your 
thoughts and expreſſions, a reſemblance of ſome 
Good Author, whoſe native genius and diſcern. 
ment, ſpying at a glance the beſt forms of com. 
poſition, may have led him directly to the prac, 
tice without the theory; as Poets and Orators 
exiſted before Critics' and Philologers. But 
theſe rare phenomena afford no reaſon, why 
Later Writers in every kind may not improve 


their ſenſe and taſte by the Precepts, as well as 


the Examples, of thoſe who have ſucceſsfully 
gone before them. And indeed it 1s moſt 
probable that the beſt Preachers of the laſt 
and preſent age, having by much previous 
reading acquired a fund of knowledge and 


command of language, formed their ſtyle and 


manner upon well digeſted rules and approved 
models; as well for the attainment of general ex- 
cellence, as for the adapting of the character of 
their compoſition to the particular purpoſes 


which they had in view. It cannot be ſuppoſed I 


that the copious vein of Biſhop Taylor was not 
enriched and purified, by that abundance of claſ- 
fical and critical learning with which his mind 
was ſtored : that habits of cloſe thought and 
meditation did not enable Dr. Barrow to exhauſt 
every ſubje& which he touched, to arrange his 
abundant matter in the beſt order, and to com- 
priſe it within the ſmalleſt dimenſions : or, that 
the accurate, inveſtigating, manner of Mr, Nor- 
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| Tis proceeded more from the clearneſs of his na- 
tural underſtanding, than from his carly applica- 
tion to the inſtrumental art of Logic, and the 
preparatory diſcipline of Metaphyſics. Meærnop 
will inſtruct and pleaſe every hearer : the Edu- 
cated may refer his information and fatisfaftion 
to ſome ſuch principlss as I have attempted 
to delineate: the Uneducated will derive His 
from the unobſerved operation of the fame 
cauſes ; his plain. underſtanding will be affiſted 
in the reception of truth by that“ LVS ID on- 
which is as congenial to the human 
mind, and as neceſſary to it's diſtinct viſion, as 
the element alluded to is to the Eye and the 
Sight; which we find and admire in every pro- 
duction of nature, aud which we endeavour to 


WT imitate in every work of art; which we hence 


preſume to be agreeable to Every created under- 
ſtanding, and therefore to the Supreme Creative 
Intelligence Himſelf. 

I have adviſed you to begin with Proper 
terms, becauſe they are more ſingle and definite 
in their ſenſe, and conſequently leſs liable to 
miſapprehenſion, than Figurative, For a ſimilar 
and ſtronger reaſon, I wiſh you generally to 
prefer a pure Engliſh word to any one ſynony- 
mous of foreign extraction. Our language has 
certainly been much enriched, ſtrengthened, and 
| ornamented, by the numberleſs words which it 
has incorporated from the Greek, and from the 
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Latin and it's offsprings, particularly the 
French. Many of theſe are fo naturalized, and 
ſo interwoven with our common phraſeology, 
that it is not eaſy, without ſome conſideration, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the natives; nor is it ne- 
ceſſary to exclude them; and it will ſometimes 
ſurpriſe an attentive obſerver, to ſee how well 
even Some of the obſcurer of them are under- 
ſtood by the unlearned. But many others are 
perfectly unintelligible to them. The inſtruct- 
ive Preacher will therefore conſtantly have his 
eye upon this difference; and conſider to which 
of theſe claſſes his terms and phraſes belong. 

I think this caution neceſſary, in favour of 
the greater part of your Congregation, even 
with reſpect to ſuch derivations from foreign 
languages, as are Legitimated by ſufficient 
uſage in correct writers and educated compa- 
ny. But as to ſome modern transfuſions of 
French Idiom or Pronunciation, introduced by 
the unthinking or vain Traveller, the half edu- 
cated Player, or the ſuperficial Maſter of Lan- 
guages or Elocution, I would avoid them altoge- 
ther: they for the moſt part corrupt and obſcure 
our Mother Tongue; in common writing and 
ſpeaking they are unpleaſing; in graver diſ- 
courſe, and in the Pulpit eſpecially, they are of- 
fenſive. The fame cenſure may be applied, in 
a {mall degree, to any extravagant affectation of 
pronouncing every word as it is ſpelt; that is, 
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of giving to every word ſuch ſounds only, as 
the letters of which it is compoſed appear, by 
certain preconceived rules, to repreſent. This 
novel ſcheme can be carried into execution, only 
on one of theſe two ſuppoſitions : either that we 
retain in our language no more articulate ſounds, 
than can be diſtinctly and ſeparately repreſented 
by our Twenty Six Letters in their different 
poſitions ; or that we invent more letters and 
poſitions, ſuthcieat to repreſent diſtinctly and ſe- 
parately all the articulate ſounds which now ex- 
iſt in it. The Firſt, if it be practicable in more 
ſimple dialects, ſeems not to be ſo in a language 
of ſuch diverſe origination, and ſuch conſequent 
W variety, as ours; the Second, whenever it ſhall 
be effected, -may anſwer the purpoſe. Mean 
time I juſt hint to you, that as, on the one hand, 
our pronunciation may poſſibly be preſerved and 
improved by moderate and judicious attentions 
of this kind; ſo on the other, to adopt and 
ſanction ill-œonceived or trifling innovations, is 
not ſuitable to the gravity of the Preacher, nor 
perfectly conſiſtent with the duty of the Scho- 
lar. 

A ſimilar error is, to apply a ſuppoſed general 
rule of throwing the accent back upon the An- 
tepenultima, to words in which it is not admiſſi- 
ble: as, firſt, when the Penultima cannot be pro- 
nounced ſhort, without diſtreſſing the organs of 
ſpeech, and producing an indiſtin& articulation, 
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as, contemplate: ſecondly, when the Antepenul. 
tima cannot, conſiſtently with analogy or cuſ- 
tom, be pronounced long, as, Mediator, and 
conſequently the Reader is driven to confound 
it with the ſyllable next preceding and found it, 
medyitors. The Sacred Appropriation of this 
word is, in my opinion, an additional reafon for 
preferring the ancient pronunciation to this odd 
novelty. I have inſenfibly paſſed from the 
Words of your diſcourſe to the manner of pro- 
nouncing them; which, although ſtrictly be- 
longing to the Delivery of your ſermons, is {6 
intimately connected with the Compoſition, that 
I can ſcarcely call theſe remarks a digreſſion. 

I have confined myſelf to the conſideration of 


this ſingle merit of PERSPICUITY, as being the 


neceſſary groundwork of every other, But 1 
hope you will aſpire at every perfection. The 
more you acquire of True Eloquence, the more 
effectually you will obtain the end of preaching, 
which is to inſtruct and perſuade in things per- 
taining to the eternal happineſs of mankind; 


and as TRUTH and GOOD will be the objects, 


and Religious Duty the motive, of all your ex- 
ertions, you will, I truſt, be ſecure from all 
temptation to Miſuſe and Pervert it; a weakneſs 
incident to all human excellence, to none more 
than to ſtrong powers of arguing and illuſtrating, 
In proportion to your improved knowledge of 
divine ſubjects, and your increaſed ability to diſ- 
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cuſs them clearly, and impreſs them foreibly, 
you will be the more capable of making them 
intelligible to the Unlearned, as well as affecting 
to them and to the Inſtructed; and ſo, the more 
likely to obtain the moſt difficult object of a 
Preacher's province, which is, to gain the atten- 
tion, and promote the edification, of Both. 

It has been cuſtomary on the Continent to 
preach without a written ſermon, extempore or 
memoriter, or partly each. The advantage of 
extempore preaching is, that it is apt, from its 
reſemblance to familiar ſpeaking, perhaps from 
a greater appearance of ſincerity and earneſtneſs, 
and poſſibly from a ſecret admiration of the ta- 
lent, to command attention: the diſadvantage is, 
that it muſt in it's greateſt perfection want 
ſomething, and generally a great deal, of that 
maturity of thought, and exactneſs of expreſſion, 
which are very deſirable in addreſſes of this na- 
ture, and are attainable in a precompoſed ſermon 
only. Preaching by memory unites, in a conſi- 
derable degree, the benefits of both methods; 
but requires a ſtrength of the faculty ſeldom 
poſſeſſed, and a conſumption of time ſcarcely 
conſiſtent with other ſtudies and duties. As the 
practice of the Church of England relieves you 
irom the neceſſity of either of theſe qualifica- 
tions, this indulgence ſeems to be an equitable 
call upon you, in addition to other obligation, to 
give-your fermons the advantages accruing from 
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this liberty, in their moſt ample extent; which 
are, Perfect Correctneſs in compoſition and 
ſpeaking : and further, while the written diſ- 
courſe before you gives you the fecurity and 
compoſure neceſſary to a good delivery, a little 
attention and practice will enable you to leave 
it very frequently, and fo to obtain in a degree 
the benefits, without the diſadvantages, of not 
uſing any copy at all. 

Biſhop Burnet, in his diſcourſe of the Paſtoral 
Care, ſpeaks well of preaching memoriter, but 
ſtrongly recommends preaching extempore ; 
and points out a method of preparation for it. 
His directions lead you equally to a facility of 


Writing ſermons : in that view they well de- 


ſerve your peruſal : you will find them in the 
ninth chapter. Mean time if you feel yourſelf 
capable of extempore enlarging upon notes, or 
varying with any advantage from a written 
ſermon, as occaſion may ſuggeſt, I do not ab- 
ſolutely diſſuade you from it; in your curſory 
explanations of the Catechiſm, and in that work 
only, I would recommend it; ſuppoſing you, 
however, to be perfect Maſter of the ſubject, 
and to expreſs your ſentiments upon it without 
confuſion or ambiguity. I think this proviſo 
needful ; becauſe, as the lips of the Wiſe diſ- 
« perſe knowledge *, ſo a momentary miſre- 
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| preſentation on your part, or a miſapprehenſion 


in the hearer, may have an effect quite oppo- 
ſite: it may propagate an error in doctrine or 


practice, which may not eaſily be corrected. 
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CHAP VI. 


THE COMPOSITION OF SERMONS, THE MATTER, 
THE EVIDENCES OF RELIGION, 


HE Matter of a ſermon may be drawn 

from three ſubjects; the EVIDENCES of 
Religion, the doctrines, and the precepts. The 
Firſt of theſe, the evidences, are, I conceive, 
very rarely to be handled ; unleſs indeed in the 
Univerſities, and before other learned congrega- 
tions ; where ſuch diſcourſes are rather lectures 
to the Student, or conferences with the Mature i 
Scholar, a kind of Conciones ad Clerum, than Wi 
homilies to the People. In all other fituation Wi 
I think you are to conſider, that you are preach-· 
ing to a Chriſtian Congregation, who need noi 
to have theſe evidences formally laid befo 
them ; to a Mixt Aſſembly, great part of which 
cannot diſtinctly apprehend them; and within 
ſuch limits of Time, and under ſuch other cir- 
cumſtances, as render it impoſſible that they 
ſhould be diſplayed and ſcen in their full force. 
Much leſs would J adviſe you to enter into ob- 
jections made by unbelievers; all of which are 
anſwered over and over in their proper place 


every one who is competent to read them. It i 
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he height of imprudence to diſturb the minds 
pf a Congregation with doubts which never 
ould have occurred to them, (nor perhaps, 
ome, to any unprejudiced inquirer,) and depend 
or their full ſolution upon branches of learning 
vhich they do not poſſeſs, and upon details 
vhich cannot be ſet forth, or taken in, ſatisfac- 
Forlly in a ſhort oral diſcourſe. Your province, 
2s a Preacher, ſeems to be rather to declare, ex- 
pound, and inculcate, the truths of the Religion, 
Into the belief of which all your hearers have 
een baptized; while you are ready to lay open 
n private, to any of them who ſhall deſire it, 
he Evidences of his Faith, and to reſolve any 
pparent difficulties attending them. 
= You may obſerve that the Apoſtles, after the 
f xample of their Maſter, when they preached 
He Goſpel to the Jews, never entered into any 
Wc cparatory proofs of the being and attributes of 
od, or of the divine miſſion of Moſes and the 
WW rophets : nor to the Gentiles did they demon- 
trate, as a point unknown or queſtionable, the 
Exiſtence of the Deity, but only his unity, ſpi- 
ituality, and providence; © whom ye ignorantly 
* worſhip, Him declare I unto you: God that 
made the world * &c. In like manner, when 
hey come, in their Epiſtles, to addreſs their con- 
erts, whether Jew before or Gentile, they pro- 
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L 
ceed upon * the foundation already laid, Jeſu 
« Chriſt *. Occaſionally © leaving even the 
« firſt principles of the oracles of God and of i 
« the doctrine of Chriſt,” they led them on 
« unto perfection ꝙ:“ correcting ſuch temporary 
miſconceptions and inventions as were raiſed 
upon this foundation, ** the wood, the hay, the 
« ſtubble ;” and illuſtrating the permanent doc. 
trines which reſted upon it, the gold, the (ll. 
* yer, the precious ſtones J. To the Uncon- 
verted indeed and Unbaptized, they ſpeak in- 
ceſſantly (after the ſame divine example) of thei 
NECESSITY of Faith, as a requiſite qualification 
for Baptiſm and inſtrument of Juſtification, that 
is, preſent juſtification, namely, pardon of fins 
paſt, and admiſſion into the new covenant of 
Grace; * if thou believeſt with all thine heart, 
s thou mayeſt be baptized &: „ believe on the 
« Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and thou ſhalt be ſaved ||." 
But to the Believing Diſciple, already admitted 
by Baptiſm into the Church of Chriſt, they ge- 
nerally diſcourſe only- of the Nature of Faith, 
and of it's Genuine Effects; the Duties which 
flow from it, and the Rewards which accompa- 
ny it. Upon theſe principles, and upon thelc 
examples diſcreetly applied, you may, I con- 
ceive, build this concluſion ; as you muſt no 


* 1 Cor. iii. 11, + Heb. v. 12. and iv. 1, 2. 
t 1 Cor, iii. 13. $ Acts vii. 36, 37. 
Acts xvi. 31. 
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think it a manifeſt miſtake in ſome eccentrical 
Preachers in this Chriſtian Country, to be per- 
petually haranguing upon Faith in Chriſt, and 
Juſtification ſubſequent, and the gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt, as if they were Miſſionaries to a 
Heathen Tribe, who had never ſo“ much as 
« heard of the name of Jeſus,” or “ whether 
« there be any Holy Ghoſt “; fo you will 
probably hereafter, when you yourſelf become a 
Preacher, deem it unneceſſary, and injudicious, 
to expatiate largely and formally upon the 
grounds and reaſons of this Faith, and the cavils 
which have been oppoſed to it, before hearers 
who, you have every cauſe to hope, are already 
«well grounded and ſettled therein 4.“ 

This method, it is true, has ſome countenance 
ſrom wiſe and good men who have gone before 
us. They had doubtleſs their motives: one of 
which might be, that ſeveral infidel argumenta- 
tive books ſprung up in their time: they were 
read and talked of : ſerious Chriſtians might be 
perplexed by them : ſermons alluding to them 
might be thought ſeaſonable, and heard with 
attention, and poſſibly with profit. The caſe 
with us is different. Theſe books have been 
amply confuted, and are now little read. Mo- 
dern objectors do not much exerciſe their genius 
in the pleaſure of invention, or their induſtry 
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in the labour of long deductions. They are ge- 
nerally contented with conveying the eſſence of 
the old argument in ſome compendious vehicle; 
in an Accurate quotation, a Natural alluſion, or 
a Goodhumoured and Seaſonable joke. They 
who are ſo unhappy as to be miſled by them, 
are not deluded by illconducted inquiries, but 
by making little or no inquiry at all. It is to be 
feared, and lamented, that theſe inſidious teach- 
ers, and their unthinking ſcholars, will ſeldom 
come within the reach of your public inſtruc- 
tion : they are to be invited to deliberate exami- 
nation in ſome other form. And therefore a 
perpetual warfare with them in the Pulpit is a 
kind of Sciamachia ; a contention with an ad- 
verſary who is not before you: againſt whom 
while you are “ beating the air,” and brandiſh- 
ing an illdirected weapon, you may chance to 
give a wound, without an opportunity of apply- 
ing the remedy, to an unguarded friend. 

Beſides, the time conſumed in theſe unprofit- 
able controverſies is wanting for uſeful purpoſes. 
Half the induſtry of the Builder is loſt in the 
Defender . You have many doctrines to de- 
clare, and many precepts to unfold, The terms 
of the Goſpel Covenant are to be propounded 
continually, and the neceſſity of conforming to 
them inculcated. Theſe weighty matters will 


* Nchemiah iv. 17. 
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abundantly fill up the few hours in the year, 
which are given to you for the edification of 
your moſt Conſtant hearers. On all theſe ac- 
counts, I cannot but agree with Dr. Hammond; 
who thus opens a ſermon upon Eaſter Day. 
« Tt were but a cold, unequal, oblation to fo 
« bleſſed, ſo glorious, a feſtivity, to entertain you 
« with the Story of the day, to fetch out the 
« Napkin and the Gravecloths, to give you that 
„for News which every ſeventh day for Sixteen 
„Hundred Years hath fo conſtantly preached 
% unto you. --- I muſt yet tell you one part of 
the great buſineſs of this day the Blefling, 
« Saving, Office of the day to us --- the Uſe, 
« the Benefit, of the Reſurrection *.“ 

Still further. You may, I think, arrive at 
the point which you purſue in theſe digreſſions, 
by a more direct, and ſafer, path. You wiſh 
occaſionally to confirm the Faith of your hear- 
ers. You fear perhaps, “ leſt any root of bit- 
* terneſs ſpringing up with poiſon trouble them, 
and thereby many be defiled .“ Now the 
ſervice in which every Congregation 1s engaged 
ſuppoſes their belief of the Chriſtian Religion. 
The doctrines and precepts thereof are the ob- 
vious ſabjects of your diſcourſes. In treating of 
them you are naturally led to ſpeak of the truth 


Sermon gth of the firſt Set, on Acts iti, 26. at St. Mary's in 
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of the doctrine, and the excellence and authority 
of the precept; partly as conformable to our 
natural apprehenſions, principally as coming 
from God. The conſideration of their coming 
from God calls into the view of yourſelf and 
your hearers, the proofs of this their divine ori- 
gin, namely, the miracles and prophecies re- 
corded in the Holy Scriptures. The recollec- 
tion and illuſtration of theſe miracles and pro- 
phecies, (and not the evidences of their authen- 
ticity) is ordinarily all that is requiſite to a 
Chriſtian Audience for the confirmation of their 
Faith. You may briefly and ſimply ſet forth 
the unequivocal nature, the number and diverſi- 
ty, and the public notoriety, of our Saviour's 
miracles. The bare expoſition of the Prophe- 
cies with their accompliſhment fully proves 
their credibility, and more ſtrongly ſtill when 
the accompliſhment is .a miracle. You may 
further, whenever, on due conſideration, you 
. think it expedient, inſiſt more cloſely on any 
8 point to which an objection has been made: 
Y and, conſidering that all demonſtration of truth 
is a confutation of error *, you may ſtate the 
proof ſo clearly and fully, that it will contain 
within itſelf, and convey to every Intelligent 
Hearer, a decifive anſwer to the objection. 
have thought it expedient to offer you this 
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general caution: your own reflexion will direct 
you in the application of it. I wiſh you to bear 
it in mind whenever you write an original ſer- 
mon; and {till more when you happen to tranſ- 
cribe from a printed one. The pious Author 
knew beſt the capacities of his hearers, and the 
exigencies of his times: you are to judge of yours, 
It is very poſſible that, when he came to pub- 
liſh his diſcourſes, for the uſe of the more edu- 
cated, and the deliberate peruſal of the cloſet, he 
might ſometimes be induced to enlarge upon his 
notes, prepared originally, in a leſs controverſial 
form for the viva voce inſtruction of a Mint 
Congregation, 
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THE COMPOSITION OF SERMONS, 
THE DOCTRINES OF RELIGION. 


IT H reſpect to the pocTRINEs of Re- 
ligion, you will think it your duty “ to 

te keep back from your Congregation nothing 
« that is profitable to them; nor ſhun to declare 
* unto them all the counſel of God * :” that 1s, 
you will endeavour to lay before them, in the 
courſe of your miniſtry, the whole Chriſtian 
Faith; as well thoſe articles of it which are 
common to All Religion, but are more clearly 
diſcovered by the Goſpel, as thoſe which are 
peculiar to that diſpenſation. Some of each 
kind it will be proper to ſet forth in appropriate 
diſcourſes ; others, as a part of ſome general 
topic ; others again incidentally, as . occafions 
may ariſe. Your own good ſenſe and conſider- 
ation will inſtruct you, which of them are moſt 
frequently to be handled : which are to be more 
briefly ſtated ; and which more copiouſly ex- 
plained. Thus, the attributes of God, being 
the vital ſubſtance of Religion, muſt pervade 
every diſcourſe, whether doctrinal or preceptive: 


Acts xx. 20, 27. 
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they muſt occur continually, as a ground of ob- 
ligation, and as an incentive to practice: in theſe 
views they cannot be too often recalled to the 
remembrance and meditation of your hearers. 
But ſubtile diſquifitions concerning them are 
not likely to edify any congregation. The di- 
vine omniſcience, for example, is a powerful ar- 
gument, often inculcated in Scripture, for purity 
of heart and life. But few of your hearers will 
be able to follow you, and ſtill fewer to any uſe- 
ful purpoſe, if you purſue the operation of this 
attribute, through all its objects and effects, into 
the queſtion of predeſtination, or the conſiſtency 
of divine preſcience with human liberty. The 
Trinity of Perſons may be conſidered as a Re- 
vealed attribute of the Deity. The divine eſ- 
ſence, which is the ſubject of this doctrine, 
being incomprehenfible, the doctrine cannot be 
explained: it can only be ſtated as a truth de- 
monſtrable from divers paſſages of the Scrip- 
tures, and interwoven with the whole procedure 
of the Evangelical Diſpenſation: for the ſame 
reaſon (by the way) it cannot be called into 
queſtion on any other ground, than on the Writ- 
ten Word from which alone we have received 
it. The Aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit is ano- 
ther doctrine which we owe entirely to Revela- 
tion; although, now that it is diſcovered, it 
appears philoſophically credible and probable : 

tor why the Supreme Intelle& may not act im- 
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mediately upon created ſpirits, as effectively as it 
does upon matter; or as it does upon the ſame 
ſpirits by the intervention of matter; or as the 
ſame ſpirits act, by the intervention of matter, 
upon each other; no Metaphyſician can tell: nor 
can any one reaſonably deny the probability, 
that, as God has in his goodneſs been pleaſed to 
guide us ordinarily in One of theſe manners, 
(namely by information and impulſe communis» 
cated to the mind through the medium of the 
ſenſes ;) he may not, on fit ſubjects and occa- 
ſions determinable only by himſelf, direct us in 
Another, (namely by immediate communication 
to the mind itſelf :) nor can it be ſhewn that 
this gift of Grace any way derogates from the 
endowments of Nature, or may not influence us 
in perfect conſiſtency with the free operation 
both of the underſtanding and the will. But 
theſe rational ſubſidiary arguments in ſupport of 
a truth revealed, you may not readily make in- 
telligible or uſeful to an ordinary congregation : 
you will rather think it ſufficient to lay before 
them the doctrine with the ſcriptural proofs; 
and then lead them to practical concluſions; you 
will exhort them © to work out their own fal- 
« yation” with a mixture of confidence and 
anxiety, becauſe ** God worketh in them both 
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« to will and to do * ;” encouraged by the aſ- 


* Philip ii. 12, 13. 
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it Nrance of his gracious aſſiſtance, but “ trem- 
e ( bling” at the thought of not co-operating 
e With it, and fo receiving it in vain. 

, Theſe few examples may ſerve to ſhew you 
xr thc manner, in which I conceive you may be an 
„ MWkditying Preacher of found doctrine; ſtating it 
Jearly ; proving it from the Scriptures ; con- 
frming it from Reaſon, if the caſe permit; and 
jrawing from it practical inferences; but refer- 
ing all curious diſputations concerning it to their 
proper place and occaſion. It is the duty of 
he whole Chriſtian Church to preſerve unim- 
aired “the Faith which was once delivered to 
© the Saints *, and recorded for the uſe of all 
ucceeding generations. It will be your duty, as 
: Miniſter therein, to declare it to the people 
ommitted to your charge ; and to provide, to 
Phe extent of your ſituation and ability, that it 
ay be handed down in perfection and purity 
rom age to age, nothing being “ added there- 
: WF to, nor aught diminiſhed from it T.“ The 
re Nevcral Articles of this Scriptural Faith are to 
orm the ſubſtance, and colour the language, of 
u our diſcourſes: and though ſome of them, on 
- W<count of their high order and practical tenden- 
d Wy, demand more frequent handling and applica- 
h ion than others, you are to ſuffer none to be 
(- {Wor2otten, 
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But the three great points of chriſtian doe. 
trine, in which the whole is virtually compre. 
hended, are, for that reaſon, ſubjects which you 
can never treat too frequently or too copiouſſy; 
the MEANs, the coxnDLTIONS, and the Consx- 
QUENCES, of our final acceptance with God. 
The progreſſive communication of theſe ſaving 
truths ſeems to have been the object of all Di- 
vine Revelation ; and therefore, to propound and 
recommend them, appears to be the proper ſcope 
of all human and miniſterial inſtruction. For 
this gracious purpoſe, God did at ſundry times 
ce and in divers manners ſpeak” in former ages 
to mankind, by ſenſible manifeſtations of hi: 
prelence, by the miniſtry of Angels, and by the 
embaſly of Prophets; and he hath in thek 
« laſt days ſpoken unto them by his Son “. 
For this, the Apoſtles, in obedience to the lak 


injunction of their Divine Maſter, “went into 


all the world and preached the Goſpel to 
every creature: they became voluntary exile 
(moſt of them) from their country, and expoſed 
themiclves to perſecution, impriſonment, and 
death. For the ſame end, their immediate ſuc- 
ceſſors made it the object of their ſtudies and 
lives to propagate the Faith of Chriſt, and to 
guard it againſt miſconception or perverſion, 
With the fame view, in ſucceeding ages, th 


* Heb. i. 1. + Mark xvi. 15. 
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picty of Princes and People conſpired in build- 
ing places of worſhip, and founding ſeminaries 
of Religion, * The gates of Hell,” the de- 
vices of Satan or miſguided men, or the natural 
mortality of it's members, have not prevailed 
« againſt the Church of Chriſt “. A ſucceſſion 
of Miniſters has been contifued for near eigh- 
teen centuries: ſome indeed, for many ages paſt, 
labouring under the oppreſſion of Mahometan 
tyranny ; © their candleſtick removed out of it's 
« place , and their light obſcured : Others 
lately, under a diſpenſation of Providence equally 
awful and inſtructive, driven, with a part of 
their ſcattered flocks, into foreign countries by 
the artifice of profane rulers, and the fury of a 


deluded people: others, protected by Chriſtian 


governments, reſpected and liſtened to by their 
Congregations, and leading them, as we truſt, 
with ſucceſsful diligence, in the ways of faith, 
virtue, and happineſs. You have had the bleſ- 
ling to be born and educated in ſuch a Country, 
and ſuch a Church, as this : wherein, if you 
hall be admitted to the miniſtry, you can 
ſcarcely be placed in a Dioceſe, which will not 
point out to you the birth-place or paſtoral reſi- 
dence of ſome learned Divine, or laborious 
Paſtor, whoſe writings remain for your inſtruc- 
tion and entertainment, and whoſe life is re- 


* Matth. xvi. 18. + Rev. ii. 5. 
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cvery one. It demands no choice gifts of na- 


diſcerning it or not; ſuch as will remain when 


1] 
corded for exhbrtation and example. Let their 
works and hiſtory excite you to emulate their 
piety, their charity, and their diligence. Thi 
reſemblance of their Virtues is in the power of 


ture, nor ſpecial advantages of education. It 
will be a part of your Solemn Profeſſion; which, 
meeting no impediment, will admit no diſpen- 
fation. It will aſſuredly have a real effect upon 
your flock, whether you have the comfort of 


you ſhall be departed, and “ your works ſhall 
« have followed you *.” But I wiſh you to 
imitate their Learning alſo; at all events to pro- 
fit by it largely; and to become as able an Ad. 
vocate for Truth, and a Perſuader of Righteoul- 
neſs, as your talents and opportunities can make 
you: ſo uſing the few years in which God ſhall 
be pleaſed to employ you in his ſervice, that you 
may hereafter give an account thereof with joy, 
and not with grief 4. 

You will, therefore, as I juſt now intimated, 
be continually impreſſing upon the minds d 
your Congregation the NATURE and TENOR d 
the Goſpel Covenant; explaining to them whit 
God hath in his mercy DoNE for us. throug| 
JEsUs CHRIST, what his holineſs and juſtic 
REQUIRE of us, and what, if we conform 1 


Rev. xv. 13. 1 Heb. xiii. 17. 


it 
Ir 


19 


this requiſition, his goodneſs hath yREPARED 


for us. You will ſpeak of the Obedience due 


from every creature to the Creator : which is 
paid implicitly and uniformly by the Natural or 
Neceflary agent, and © is the ſtay of the whole” 
material ** world* :” which the Rational agent 
has the high privilege of preſenting as an elect- 


ire, voluntary, offering; and of deriving from 


the divine bounty, through his own free choice, 
the perfection and happineſs of his Being. Vou 
will call to their recollection (a fact to which 
every man's conſcience bears teſtimony) the Im- 
perfect Obedience e mankind; the conſe- 
quent neceflity which they feel, of Mercy ; and 
the only channel and MEDIATION through 
which God hath been pleaſed to offer it. You 
will ſtate, explain, and inculcate, the conD1- 
TIONS upon which we may receive this cove- 
nanted mercy : you will diſplay the free gift or 
REWARD propoſed to us, if we Accept the con- 
ditions ; the loſs and PUNISHMENT, if we Re- 
ject thi. 

Theſe topics lead you from FO Doctrines 
of Religion to it's PRECEPTS. 


* Hooker Eccl. Tol. i. 2, 3, &c. 
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THE COMPOSITION OF SERMONS, 
THE PRECEPTS OF RELIGION, 


HERE are Three Qualities which deter- 

1 mine an action or habit to be eligible. 

The firſt is the Fitneſs or Rectitude of it; as, 
for example, parental or filial affection. The 
ſecond is the Beneficial Conſequence or Tenden- 
cy of it; as, for inſtance, temperance of good 
faith. The third is, the Conformity of it to 
the Will of God. The Third quality deter- 
mines an action or habit to be eligible, becauſe 
the Firſt and Second do; inaſmuch as it 1s 
eminently and unalterably Fit or Right, and 
Beneficial, for a Rational Creature to conform 
his actions to the Will of an All- perfect Being, 
the Creator, Preſerver, and Governor, of all 
things; a poſition ®incontrovertibly evident to 
the human mind, and, we ſuppoſe, to every 


created intelle& in the univerſe. 


When an action or habit is CONSIDERED 25 
determined to he eligible by the T'wo Firſt 
Qualities only, it is properly denominated 


Moral Virtue ; when by the third, a Duty of 
Religion, 


The Two Firſt Qualities will always be 


6 ** Ty 


1 


hank upon mature inquiry, to reſide in the 
ſame ſubject, though not always equally evident. 
The Honeſtum and the Utile were, in the ſound 
judgment of the Roman Moraliſt, inſeparable *: 
and the Grecian writers, as hath been well 
obſerved, handſomely expreſſed their perpetual 
union by the compound word xaxxaya%Na., We 
may therefore always conclude an action or ha- 
bit to have Both theſe qualities, if it have clear- 
ly and unqueſtionably Either of them : if, for 
example, we perceive intuitively or demonſtrably 
that parental affection is right, we may preſume 
it to be beneficial : if we find by deduction or 
experiment that temperance is beneficial, we 
may infer that it is right. 

Theſe two firſt Qualities of an action or habit, 
it's Fitneſs or Rectitude and it's Beneficial Con- 
ſequence or Tendency, directly lead us to the dil- 
covery of the Third, it's Conformity to the Will 
of God: becauſe, as we derive from God our be- 
ing and nature, with all it's powers and faculties, 
particularly our Reaſon, (which diſcerns this fit- 
neſs or rectitude and beneficial conſequence or 
tendency,) we juſtly conclude that the determi- 
nations of our Reaſon, maturely collected, ate 
True, and are to be received as the dictates of 
His Unerring Will. Hence whenever theſe 
qualities are clearly diſcernible in any action or 

» Cic, de Offic. iti, 7, 8. 
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habit, they recommend it to our choice, not on- 
ly by their own intrinſic weight and value, but 
as they exhibit the impreſs of his authority: 
the action or habit bears his image and ſuper- 
« ſcription * :” we trace in it's lineaments that 
ſovereign character of virtue, an imitation of his 
perfections and an obedience to his commands, 
And thus every Moral Virtue appears to be a 
Duty of Religion. 

This procedure neceſſarily takes place in 
forming the moral eſtimate of every action or 
habit, concerning which there is no expreſs Re- 
velaticn of the Divine Will. Whenever there 
is ſuch revelation, (except only in the caſe of 
Poſitive Inſtitutions, of which I ſhall ſpeak ſe- 
parately) the concurrence of the three qualities 
is the ſame, but the order of deducing them one 
from the other is inverted : the divine command 
obliges us to preſume, and leads us to diſcover, 
the beneficial conſequence or tendency, and the 
fitneſs or rectitude, of the thing commanded, 
And ſo every Duty of Religion may be ſhewn 
to be a Moral Virtue. Nor is this reciproca- 
tion of the argument to be called diſputing in a 
Circle ; that is, bringing round the laſt conclu- 
ſion of any ſeries of ſyllogiſms to be the baſis of 
the firſt ſyllogiſm in the ſame ſeries : becauſe 
here are Two Series, and each reſts upon it's 


Matth. xxii. 20. 
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own ſeparate foundation; the One upon the 
dictate of natural reaſon, declaring the rectitude 
and beneficial conſequence or tendency of any 
action; the Other, upon the voice of God pre- 
ternaturally conveyed to us, declaring the con- 
formity of the ſame action to his will. The 
Firſt Principle in either ſeries is not weakened, 
but ſtrengthened, by being alſo the Laſt Con- 
cluſion of the other: and the aggregate reſult of 
both being the ſame, proves that there is no er- 
ror in the inveſtigation. In ſhort, this final co- 
incidence in our reaſoning ariſes truly from the 
real ſimplicity or unity of the ſubje& ; which 
ſimplicity. or unity muſt ever belong to it, al- 
though, for the accommodation of our limited 
faculties, we accuſtom ourſelves to view it in 
parts and ſucceſſion; for we cannot ſeparate, ex- 
cept in idea, the rectitude and the beneficial con- 
ſequence or tendency of any action, from each 
other, or from its conformity to the Divine Will : 
and, although it be convenient to diſtinguiſh in 
theory and diſcourſe, it is impoſſible to divide 
in fact and practice, the oNE OBLIGATION of 
Morality and Religion. 

I have reſerved Poſitive Inſtitutions for a diſ- 
tinct conſideration. They agree with other 
duties of Religion in this, that the Action Im- 
poſed bears a conformity to the will of God; 
for it is enjoined by him : they differ in this, 
that, independently on the injunCtion, it has no 
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inherent, diſcernible, rectitude or beneficial ten- 
dency. Whence flow theſe conſequences. 1. Po- 
ſitive inſtitutions oblige by virtue of Revealed 
Precept Only, and thofe perſons alone on whom 
they are ſo impoſed. 2. The action impoſed, 
antecedently to the injunction, is a thing indif- 
ferent ; and not a moral virtue. 3. The per- 
formance of the action impoſed, ſubſequently to 
the injunction, is a moral virtue; becauſe it is an 
act of obedience to the will of God; and there- 
fore has in it that unalterable rectitude and be- 
neficial conſequence which I before * obſerved 


to be the formal ratio, or eſſence, of moral vir- 


tue. Therefore, 4. the performance of this 
action is a duty of ſtanding and indiſpenſable 
obligation, ſo long, and ſo far, and under ſuch 
circumſtances, as it is underſtood to be impoſed. 
5. Whenever it happens to be incompetible with 
the performance of an action, which, indepen- 
dently of any poſitive injunction, is a moral vir- 
tue, we may collect from the reaſon of the thing 
and the declarations of Scripture, that, rebus fic 
ſtantibus, it is not impoſed. 6. Poſitive inſtitu- 
tions are partly Means, and partly Ends. They 
are means, as they minifter to Moral Holineſs, 
by accuſtoming the Agent to implicit obedience, 
by the natural impreſſion of a religious ſolemni- 


ty on the mind, and by the bleſſing of God 


Page 84, 1, 8—24 
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vpon his ordinances. They are ends, as the 
performance of them is itſelf a part of Moral 
Holineſs, being (as above ſtated) an act of obe- 
dience to the will of God. But 7. ſo far as 
they are means only, they are of divine ap- 
pointment, and not of human choice; they are 
therefore not methods of 6 only, but of 
duty. 

1 been ſomething the more minute in this 
diſcuſſion, becauſe I with you to comprehend 
clearly the grounds and meaſures of moral and re- 
ligious obligation: in order that you may be well 
prepared in all your diſcourſes, to mark the limits 
of every duty by it's immediate and ultimate 
rule, and to give due weight to every motive of 
obedience, principal and ſubordinate. And I 
believe all your future reading and meditation 
on this ſubject will terminate in the concluſion, 
to which I have been endeavouring to lead you: 
which I cannot expreſs better than in the words 
of Biſhop Sanderſon; « VoLuxTAs Det quali- 
* tercunque hominibus revelata, (1. e. whether 
by Natural Reaſon inferring from the rectitude 
and beneficial tendency of an action the will of 
God concerning it, or by Supernatural Commu- 
nication) * eſt propria et adequata Conſcientia 
* regula T. This is the Law preſcribed by 
the unchangeable nature of things to every Ra- 


De Oblig. Comſcient. Prel. iv. 20, 


— 
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tional Creature. To this he muſt look up 
for his rule of action, for his obligation, and for 
his recompenſe. How far he might derive an 
Wt Impulſive ſenſe of obligation, and proſpect of 
458 recompenſe, from his apprehenſion of the Eſſen- 
A tial Difference of things, that is, of the rectitude 
* and beneficial tendency of them or the contrary, 
* if he were not under the direction and diſpoſal 
5 of a Superior Will, is a queſtion rather curious 
[hs than uſeful ; becaute it ſuppoſes a cafe abſurd 
* and impoſſible, a Contingent or Created Being 
independent of a Neceſſary Being or Creator; or, 
at leaſt, a caſe which probably never exiſted, — 
ſuch a Being, having ideas of rectitude and be- 
neficial tendency, and at the ſame time no no- 
tion whatever of any ſuperior regulating and 
controlling Power. With reſpect, however, to 
the Only Rational Nature to which we can ap— 
ply the inquiry, — there is certainly inherent in 
. it an indeleble apprehenfion and approbation of 
* rectitude; however in ſome tribes and individu- 


* N als of the Species, in various, and even extreme, 
3 degrees obſcured, perplexed, and perverted. 
5 We feel in every virtuous action a ſenſe of its 
: intrinſic propriety and lovelineſs ; blended, firſt, WM 
3 with the ſatisfaction of expreſſing our reverence 


and obedience to our Sovereign Benefactor and 
Governor, and, ſecondly, with the hope of hu 


v See page 84. 
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acceptance and favour. Theſe juſt ſentiments, 


it is true, are awakened in us, and ſtrengthen- 
ed, by early culture and habit, by traditionary 
notions, by revelation, and by grace: but ſtill 
the faculty which ſuggeſts, or embraces, them 
is the original gift of the Creator; it is our 
REASON 3 an eſſential part of our Spiritual 
Being, as viſion or taſte is of our Animal or 
Corporeal ; which three faculties muſt be all 
equally corrupted, or mutilated, before they can 
ceaſe to diſtinguiſh, each in it's reſpective office, 
moral “, good from evil, light from darkneſs, 
% and ſweet from bitter *.” The infant mind 
has been compared to a tabula raſa, or ſheet 
of clean paper: but there is this eſſential dif- 
ference, as hath been well obſerved, between 
the oppoſite objects of the compariſon; they are 
not both equally Indifferent to the inſcription 
which they are to bear: © upon the tabula or 
e paper you may write what you pleaſe ; that 
* wormwood is ſweet, and ſugar is bitter; that 
e gratitude and compaſſion are baſe, treachery 
and envy noble; but no art or induſtry are 
capable of making thoſe impreſſions on the 
% mind: ſhe hath predetermined taſtes and ſen- 
* timents, which ariſe from a ſource that is be- 
** yond experience, cuſtom, or choice . This 


* Ifaiah v. 20. 


+ Uſher's Introduction to the Theory of the Human Mind, 
ec. 3. 
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fource can be no other than the Conſtitution 
which the Creator hath given her : and theſe 
eſſential taſtes and ſentiments ſerve her as an 
immediate rule of action, and as One inſtrument 
of difcerning their Archetype in His Allperfe& 
Will. But if you wiſh to aſcend higher, and 
to aſk, what is the rule of action to the Supreme 
Creator himſelf; what is the meaſure of that 
Sovereign Will which is a Law to the Univerſe; 
turn to the beginning of Mr. Hooker's Eccleſi- 
aſtical Polity : which I mention to you, not 
only for a juſt and reverent anſwer to this queſ- 
tion, and for the further inſtruction which thoſe 
few pages will afford you ; but alſo as an early 
introduction to that Excellent and Judicious 
Perſon: and I hope You will ſoon be able to 
apply the ſaying of Quintilian, „Ille fe profe- 
« cifle ſciat, cui Cicero valde placebit *.“ 
Now as Moral Virtue or Religious Duty 
(for having ſhewn them to be inſeparable, I 
may uſe the terms indiſcriminately) comes re- 
commended to our choice by the union of theſe 
three qualities, fitneſs or rectitude, beneficial 
conſequence or tendency, and conformity to the 
Divine Will, it follows, that he who deſires to 
excite the love of it in himſelf or others, will 
give a proportionate attention to them all : and, 
having in his hands a Revelation of the Divine 


* Inſt:t, Orator, X. 1. 
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Will, he will ſtate this conformity, not only as 
inferible from the rectitude and beneficial ten- 
dency, but alſo as declared expreſsly by this 
Revelation. To reſume the examples above 
mentioned, he will ſpeak of parental affection, 
not only as a dictate of Nature; as neceſſary to 
the continuation and well being of mankind ; 
as the principle of many other ſocial Virtues *, 
and Hence proved to be conformable to the 
Will of God; but alſo as preſcribed by his 
Revealed Law. He will diſcourſe of tempe- 
rance, not only as a precept of the Goſpel, and 
otherwiſe proved to be conformable to the Will 
of God ; but as a habit neceſſary to health, and 
conducive to long life; obſerving that it's Op- 
poſite is degrading to our nature, an abuſe of 
the divine bounty which gives us the produc- 
tions of the earth for our good, and a breach of 
juſtice or charity in abſorbing a diſproportioned 
ſhare of them. If, in treating on either of theſe 
virtues, he omit the conſideration of the Divine 
Will, he tacitly takes away the ſolid baſis of ob- 
ligation, and ſhuts out the proſpect of future re- 
tribution: he becomes a mere jejune moraliſt; 
and ſo far beneath the Heathen Poets or ſome 
of the better ſort of Philoſophers, as they, 
though they had no authentic Revelation to de- 
fine or to ſanction their precept, yet have fre- 


* Cic, de Offic. i. 17, de Fin. v. 23. 
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quent reference, expreſſed or implied, to the au- 
thority of the Deity, and the awards of a future 
ſtate. If, on the other hand, he flight the Mo. 
ral Argument, he loſes a ſubſtantial ground of 
proof and perſuaſion concerning the particular 
virtues : and, moreover, he paſſes by ſo much il- 
luſtration of the truth of the Revelation in gene- 
ral, and ſo much freſh motive of reverence to 
the Revealer, as muſt ever ariſe from the con- 
viction that the commandment 1s” intrinſically 
e holy, juſt, and good *, ſuitable to our con- 
ception of the eſſential © holineſs” of the Law. 
giver, becauſe “right, and * beneficial to his 
creatures.“ | 

To each, therefore, of theſe unqueſtionable 
arguments in favour of a virtuous and religious 
conduct, you will allow it's due place and 
weight: and, in this diſtribution, you will find 
it invariably right, to reſt the primary obligation 
and limitation of every duty on the Revealed 
Will of God: „to the Law and to the Tel- 
« timony +. For, 

1. This is a rule, and an authority, intelligi- 
ble and concluſive, upon every ſubject, and to 
every hearer. The fitneſs or rectitude of an ac- 
tion or habit, however certain, is not in every 
caſe ſo ſtriking as in the firſt example which! 
have adduced : the beneficial conſequence 0! 


Rom. vu. 13. + Iſaiah viii. 20. 


1 


tendency of it is not always ſo manifeſt as in the 
ſecond: and the concluſion to be drawn from 
theſe two qualities, the conformity of the action 
or habit to the will of God, muſt be weaker in 
proportion to the diminiſhed force or evidence 
of the premiſes. Beſides, the judgment of every 
hearer upon the rectitude or beneficial tendency 
of any conduct, (however demonſtrable they be 
to an inquirer every way competent, ) depends 
much upon his natural perſpicacity, education, 
habits, and prejudices; theſe, in every congrega- 
tion, are various; rarely adapted to abſtract rea- 
ſoning; nor always favourable to naked truth; 
which ſcarcely can preſerve her independence 
and influence, if ſhe come forth, in oppoſition 
to the miſapprehenſions and paſſions of men, 
not protected by the divine authority, not 
guarded by“ the ſhicld of faith, and the ſword 
« of the ſpirit, which is the Word of God *.“ 
The virtue which the hearer leaſt affects will 
loſe much of it's native comelineſs in his partial 
and imperfect view: and the neceſſity of it to 
the general happineſs will with him become 
problematical, if his paſſions have ſo far blinded 
him, as to make it appear incompetible with 
His Own. The practical dictate reſulting from 
theſe precarious judgments is not likely to be 
very correct or uniform: and there is danger 


* Eph. vi. 17. 
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th at his ſpiritual freedom and welfare, thus leſt 
to depend entirely upon his apprehenſions of 
the Beauty or Utility of a virtue, may reſt upon 
« the ſtaff of a broken reed, on which if a man 
„Jean, it will go into his hand and pierce it &. 
2. The Sanctions of virtue propounded by the 
word of God are incomparably more weighty and 
authentic, than any which unaſſiſted Reaſon can 
offer. The rectitude of an action, indeed, en- 
ſures the approbation of conſcience: the benefi- 
cial tendency of it implies a probable reward in 
it's natural effects: the conformity of it, thence 
inferible, to the will of God affords the expecta- 
tion of his bleſſing here, and, upon the difficult 
ſuppoſition of a uniform obedience, (or, of ſuch 
imperfect obedience as he ſhall graciouſly ac- 
cept) a high probability of his larger bounty in 
ſome future ſtate : and the oppoſite qualities of 
an action involve conſequences reſpectively con- 
trary. But what proportion do Theſe Sanctions 
bear, either in kind, or in extent, or in certainty, 
to the covenanted, or mediatorial 4, promiſes, 
and the expreſs threatenings, of the Goſpel ? 
3. Laſtly, as Divine Revelation holds forth 
to thoſe who are ſo happy as to enjoy it the 
cleareſt diſcovery, and the moſt perſuaſive re- 
commendation, of moral virtue, it ſeems to be, 


at once, an act of Reaſon, and an offering of 


+ Heb. viii. 6. 


* 2 Rings xviü, 21, 


1 


duty to the gracious Author of it, to look up to 
it as our conſtant and ſovereign guide: * thy 
« word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
« my path *.” A contrary habit of dwelling 
entirely or principally on the beauty and loveli- 
neſs of this or that virtue, its preſent utility, or 
even the rational probability of its future re- 
compenſe,—this Moral Preaching, though it be 
ſo far correct as it delivers Some unqueſtionable 
truths, yet 1s greatly erroneous in that it keeps 
back Others, without which, alas! the former 
ones would avail us little towards clearing our 
proſpects in another world; {till leſs (ſuch is 
the corruption of our nature, and ſo hath been 


the fact in all ages) for the effectual guidance of 


our manners in the preſent. It diverts the at- 
tention of the hearer from the great truths of 
the Goſpel, its doctrines, its precepts, and its 
ſanctions; all which together form the adequate 
object of his faith, the law of his conduct, and 
the meaſure of his expeCtations. To limit your 
inſtructions and exhortations to any inferior ſpe- 
culations, rules, or motives, is to*guide your fol- 
lowers with a candle after the ſun is riſen : it 
has a natural tendency to contract their views 
to the few ſmall objects within the narrow cir- 
cle of this imperfe& viſion; to make them 
ſhrink from the enlarged and more ſplendid 


q 
* 7 


® Pf, cix. 109. 


H 


7 


3 
proſpects, which the Celeſtial Light would 
preſent to them; at length, to lead them to 
forget that he ſhines around them, or even 
forcibly to ſhut him out from their fight. To 
ſpeak plainly, I cannot but look upon ſuch mere 
moral diſcourſes as the effect of conſiderable 
and dangerous inadvertency; inaſmuch as, by 
narrowing the foundations, and weakening the 
ſanctions, of Chriſtian Morality, they hazard 
the Virtue of the hearer; and, by continually 
withdrawing from his view the Chriſtian Doc- 
trine, they imperceptibly prepare him to re- 


nounce his Faith. 
The Apoſtle of the Gentiles ſtudied, indeed, 


* to pleaſe all men in all things * :“ he made 
$ | « himſelf all things to all men +,” that he 
1H might benefit all. But his moderation extended 
- oh only to matters indifferent ; ſuch as had no in-- 
terference with faith and virtue. In points of 
"38 importance to the Chriſtian Doctrine, “ he did 
IM not give place by ſubjection, no, not for an 
« hour ;”” to the end * that the truth of the 
«© Goſpel might continue with his diſciples 4. 


* | If therefore (your only probable temptation to 
1. this jejune manner of preaching) you ſhould, 
pn unhappily, have cauſe to ſuppoſe, that any. part 
8 of your Congregation may attend with greater 
. rclith to the moralities of Natural Religion, 


1 Cor. x. 33. + 1 Cor ix. 22. f Gal. ii. 5. 


1 


than to the doctrines and laws of the Goſpel, 
this would be a weighty reaſon why you ſhould 
rather endeavour to correct their vitiated taſte, 
than deprave it incurably by indulgence; and a 
till ſtronger argument, why you ſhould beware 
of giving them occafion to confirm or propagate 
their prejudices, by any miſapprehenſion, or 
wiltul miſapplication, of your example and au- 
taority, 

Wu you ſhall have given this juſt and ne- 
ccſſary preference to the Revealed Will of God, 
as the primary ground and meaſure of Chriſtian 
duty, —** hinc omne principium, huc refer exi- 
tum *, —every train of argument opening 
with this as its principle, or pointing to it as its 
conclufion ; you may then, with great propri- 
ety and advantage, inculcate moral virture from 
the concurrent additional conſideration of it's in- 
trinſic excellence. For | 

1. The rectitude and beneficial tendency of 
any action being the natural means of diſcover- 
ng it's conformity to the Will of God, they 
form a preſumptive proof (though not a deciſive 
one) of the authenticity of that Revelation, 


which, enjoining the action, declares ſuch con- 


ſormity; and therefore they add conſiderable 
ſtrength to the external evidence which atteſts 
the revelation. They, further, diſplay the har- 


Hor. Carm. iii. 6. 
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mony of the Divine Proceedings; ſhewing us 
that the wiſe and good Creator preſcribes to us 
the ſame ſalutary leſſon in his works and in his 
word; that he guides us in the ſame path, and 
to the ſame end, by the eſſential frame of our 
rational nature and the ſettled conſtitution of 
things around us, as he does by the occaſional 
illumination of the minds of his Prophets and 
the temporary ſuſpenſion of ſecond cauſes. Whe- 
ther, (as in ſome ages and countries) he, in the 
ordinary courſe. of his Providence, ſuffer “ all 
« things to continue as they were from the be- 
* ginning of the creation *, or (as in others) he 
e make a new thing, or create a creature , 


i. e. exert his almighty power and declare his 


ſovereign will by miracles, which are, as it 
were, a ſecond creation and a. new order of 
things natural, he promulges in either way, 
though with divers degrees of evidence, ampli- 
tude, and preciſion F, the ſame unchangeable 
laws of Moral Virtue. 

2. Our natural apprehenſions of the rectitude 
and beneficial tendency of any action ſerve as 2 
guide to our juſt interpretation and application 
of the revealed precept concerning it, The 
imperfection of language, and the unavoidable 
generality of law, render this aſſiſtance ſome- 


*'2 Pet. iii. 4. f Numb. xvi. 30. See Margin and Heb. 
Matth. v. 17—48. and xix. 3—9. 


1 


times neceſſary: and herein lies the true pro- 
vince of Reaſon, after eſtabliſhing the Divine 
Authority of the precept, to aſcertain its mean- 
ing and extent; to bring it down, by a juſt diſ- 
tribution, to all the caſes directly comprehended 
under it; and to apply it, by a ſound analogy, to 
all other caſes collateral and referible to it. The 
whole buſineſs of Caſuiſtical Divinity lies in 
theſe inveſtigations. The object of them is, in 
every divine law, to find out the Mens Legiſla- 
toris, the Will of God; this we know to be 
the reſult of his wiſdom and goodneſs, purſuing 
the beſt ends by the beſt means ; promoting the 


wellbeing of his Rational Creatures by the 


practice of virtue : where then ſhall we look for 
it, but in the natural ſentiments which He 
Himſelf hath given them of Moral Rectitude 
and Utility? of ra KAAA xa: QÞEAIMA Toy 
av Ng * 7 


3. The ſentiments of moral rectitude im- 


preſſed upon our nature, and the maxims of uti- 
lity deducible in theory and confirmed by expe- 


rience, ſerve, under the Habitual Guidance of 


Revelation, although (it may be) without an 


actual, ſenſible, and perpetual, reference to it, as - 


a Conſtant and Immediate Rule of Action in 


the daily conduct of Tife. We believe that 


ſome of theſe native ſentiments * or primary 


#* Tit. iii. 8. 
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principles, and we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
many others, were confirmed and improved by 
ſupernatural communications made to the Firſt 
Parents and Patriarchs. What degree of aſſiſt- 
ance theſe primitive Revelations gave to the natu 
ral morality of the Heathen World, it is impoſſible 
to aſcertain : that it was very conſiderable, may be 
concluded from the ordinary effect of education 
and tradition, and from the hiſtorical probabilities 


. adduced by the Learned. The religious informa- 


tion which the Hebrews under the Moſaic in- 
ſtitution received, from the traditionary faith of 
their anceſtors, a written hiſtory and law, and 
a ſucceſſion of prophets, though far from Super- 
ſeding the uſe of Reaſon in the inveſtigation of 
moral duty, (which is a thing impoſſible,) yet 
rendered it's auxiliary exertions, and in a greater 
degree its pure determinations, leſs diſcernible 


than they were among the Pagan Nations. And 


as to Ourſelves, who live under the Evangelical 
diſpenſation, our natural ſtock of moral know- 
ledge has been ſo enriched by the accumulated 
influx of. ſupernatural inſtruction, that we can 
by no eaſy calculation refer our treaſures, each 
to it's proper ſource. The lights of Reaſon 
and Revelation fall upon our path in rays fo 
blended, that we walk like the Summer-Even- 
ing Traveller, who, enjoying at the ſame time 
the full orb of the Moon and the Sun's ſolſtitial 
twilight, is unable to aſcertain the proportion in 


1 1 


which he is indebted to each of theſe Heavenly 
Luminaries : and ſome of us, alas! are ſuch In- 
competent Philoſophers, as, becauſe the Greater 
is below our horizon, to attribute all to the Leſs. 
But the Intelligent Obſerver acknowledges with 
gratitude the joint aſſiſtance of both: and while 


he meaſures the general tenor of his way by the 


Written Word of God, he guides his ſteps con- 
tinually by the correſpondent and concurrent 
law imprinted on his heart. An habitual ſenſe 
of duty, by whatſoever medium acquired, im- 
proved, or drawn forth into action, whether by 
inſtinct, or intuitive perception, or reaſoning, 
or written revelation, or divine grace, prompts 
him to every virtuous deed. When he does to 


others as he would they ſhould do unto him, 


he contemplates, ſome times the equity -and 
utility of the Law, at others the divine authority 
of the Lawgiver. While he receives, with re- 


verence, this cardinal precept of ſocial virtue 
from the Heavenly Preacher on the mount, he 


feels it ſo conformable to his reaſon, and fo im- 
preſſive on his affections, that he wonders not 
that the Heathen Orator had a glimpſe of it, 
6 TATYOTE UP ere opyiCede, TOUT r N AD 
un Tore *, He“ viſits the fatherleſs and wi- 
* dows in their affliction,” viewing it always as 
a duty of True Religion ; but one hour 


* Ifocrat. Nicocl. ſub fin. + James i. 27. 


H 4 
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he looks to it's rational foundation in our com- 


ws} 
4 mon nature, Homo ſum, humani nihil a me 
1:58 * alienum puto;“ at another, to its authori- 
bes | tative obligation in the dictate of the Apoſtle 
* f and the example of his Divine Maſter. The 
WE. Teacher therefore, who is appointed to encou- 
1M rage and confirm him in the diſcharge of theſe 
We, unchangeable duties, will preſent them to him 
* in each of theſe views alternately. He will 
By: preſs the One Bond of Moral Obligation by the 
5 Three Different Cords * into which it may be 
315 untwiſted; and will draw him to duty and . 
= pineſs by the union of the whole. 

5 4. Laſtly, in this manner of guiding and im- 


4 pelling your Congregation in the path of duty, 
"i you are ſupported by the example of the Holy 
| Scriptures : wherein, though the moral precept 
| is uſually delivered with an authority ſuitable to 


1-2 a Divine Revelation, and in the peremptory lan- 
1 guage of Law +; yet frequently the ſupreme 
112 

3 

"oy 7 * See Bp. Warburton Div. Leg. I. 4. p. 76—78. Quarto Ed. 
8 The THREEFOLD CORD there mentioned is differently com- 
al pounded : comprehending, 1. MORAL SENSE, or an inſtinctive 
1. pleaſure in a right action and diſtaſte to a wrong, prior to all re- 
"I flexion on the nature of conſequences of either; 2, REASON, 
5 diſcovering that this pleaſure and diſtaſie.are founded on an eſſen- 
1 tial difference between a right action and a wrong; 3. THE WILL 
n or GOD, inducing a Moral obligation to act according to this eſ- 


ſential difference: the firſt and ſecond referri: ng, very truly, to the 
Manner of our Diſcerning that an action is eligible, the third to 
a Cauſe, the Principal one, why it is ſo. My ſubject has led me 
to ſtate the Three Cauſes why an action is eligible. 

+ Exod. xx. Matth. v. 21—44. 
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Legiſlator 1s pleaſed to appeal to our natural 


apprehenſions *, and to permit us to plead from 


them on the equity of his diſpenſations and 
commands . Our Bleſſed Lord though he 


taught, as the Jews obſerved, with the eo, 


or delegated authority, of a Prophet , and in 
the ſovereign ſtyle of one greater than a Pro- 
pheth, yet he continually referred his hearers 
to their own acknowledged principles, and to 
the intrinſic reaſon of the thing ||, The Apoſ- 
tles after him, as might be expected, drew 
their inſtructions and exhortations from ſimilar 
ſources; from the dictates of the Holy Spirit ſo 
far as they had received them , from the 
Antient Scriptures, from the directions of their 
Divine Maſter, and from the truth of the 
Caſe 8. 

The reſult of the whole is This. As the 
Will of God is the adequate rule of conſcience ; 
as his Will is made known to us, partly by ſu- 
pernatural Revelation, and partly by natural 
Reaſon ; as the precepts of Revelation are to be 
interpreted and applied by Reaſon, and alſo to 
be recommended by it for their intrinfic excel- 


Gen. jv. 7. Ezek. xviil. 29. | 

+ Gen. xviii. 23—25. If. v. 3. Mic. vi. 1—5. 
Matth. vii. 29. 
Ey d Aryw . 
Matth. xii. 11, 12. 
I Cor. vii. 10—12, 
** St. Paul, paſſim. See Acts xvii. 2. xxiv. 25. xxvi. 8. 
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lence ; it ſeems meet that you ſhould inform and 
guide your hearers by a careful reference tg 
each of theſe Heavenly Monitors in due order 
and combination; being aſſured that, whenever 
they are properly attended to, they will agree 
in. laying down and enforcing One Meaſure of 


Moral and Religious Duty. 


1% 


CHAT. MM 


PRIVATE -INSTRUCTION AND ADMONITION. 


oO will think it your duty to cultivate in 
your Pariſh a religious temper and vir- 
tuous behaviour as well by Private Inſtruction, 
« Monition, and Exhortation*,” as by a diligent 


and reverent performance of the public ſervices 
of the Church. 


If you ſhall happen to be placed in a village 


or {ſmall town, you may acquaint yourſelf with 
the perſons and general chriſtian behaviour of 
your whole flock: if in a large town or other po- 
pulous diſtrict, your information will reach only 
to a part of it, greater or ſmaller according to 
circumſtances. In this latter ſituation, you. will 
zive to thoſe within your knowledge that pri- 
vate attention which you would willingly extend 
to all. On this footing the ſame advice may 
be uſeful-to you, whatever may be the ſize and 
population of your Cure, | 

Your charge will conſiſt of Three Claſſes : 
Adult perſons, who are conſtant at Church ; 


ſich of them as are Infrequent there; and Chil- 
dren, 


* Ordination Service, Prieſts, 
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The Firſt Claſs have ordinarily little or no Ml ** 


- occalion for private inſtruction or admonition, MM # 
except in the way of commendation and encoy- 
ragement, or information and exhortation upon as 
ſome particular ſubject. They afford you the 
deſirable opportunity of inſtiucting them in the 
Congregation, and a fair hope that “ your 
* words do not all fall to the ground *.“ If 
you ſhould find it expedient to adviſe them pri. 
vatcly, as probably you ſometimes may concern- 
ing the Lord's Supper, or perhaps ſome of the 
neighbourly duties, you have a proſpect of your 
kind offices being received with good temper 
at leaſt, and frequently with improvement. 
Your conduct towards the Second Claſs is 
one of the moſt arduous and delicate: parts of 
our Function. There is generally, in men who 
are in a habit of acting wrongly, either a fore- 
neſs and irritability, or elſe a callouſneſs and re- 
ſerve, or ſometimes even a mixture of both, 
which makes the charitable overtures of the ©" 


Spiritual Phyſician a painful undertaking, and th 
too often an unſucceſsful one. So much dei 
pends upon the temper and capacity of the 8 


party, upon his rank and education, upon the 
nature and extent of his miſconduct, upon you 
relative age and ſituation, and other circum- * 
ſtances, that I cannot propoſe any method d 


* 1 Sam. iii. 19. 
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acting which will ſuit every caſe, I can only 
adviſe you in general. | 
Firſt. In any difficult caſe; conſider whether 
admonition be expedient ; that is, whether it 
will probably tend to promote or defeat the 
good ends which you have in view : as, whether 
it be likely to make an open breach with the 
perſon, and lo put an end to good neighbour- 
hood, and take away the influence of ordinary 
converſation : whether he err through want of 
general knowledge; or through want of inform- 
ation on the particular point ; or from ſudden 
temptation and tranſient forgetfulneſs of ac- 
knowledged principle ; or, lattly, from fixed 
ſyſtematic opinion, and habits ſeemingly incura- 
ble. In this deliberation you can only exerciſe 


your beſt diſcretion, aſſiſted perhaps by the 


counſel of a very prudeat friend; not allowing 
yourſelf to be biaſſed by any indolence, or by 
any quickneſs, of natural temper, much leſs by 
any felfiſh conſideration ; remembering, that 
the probability will generally be, that advice, 
Well, given, how coldly ſoever received, will 
leave ſome good impreſſion, and ultimately pro- 
duce ſome degree of benefit. 

Secondly. Give the admonition in confidence 
and privacy, with great mildneſs, with marked 
indications of the ſenſe of official duty, and of 
the perſonal good will, by which you are actu- 
ated ; ſoothing all emotions of anger in the 
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| A : 
party, by a patient appeal to his own mind, 
whether you are not acting rightly and charita- 
bly towards him ; urging your advice, more or 
leſs at a time according to his reception of it, 
with calm earneſtneſs, and diſcreet perſeverance, 

Thirdly. When you have done your duty 
herein to the beſt of your judgment and ability, 
leave the event to God : on the one hand, ſtudy- 
ing to keep your conſcience clear of any wilful 
inattention or omiſſion; on the other, not per- 
plexing your mind with needleſs anxieties; nor 
embarratiing your intercourſe with your pariſh 
by an illjudged activity, and ſo counteracting 
your good intentions, and poſhbly increaſing the 
evil; continuing all chriſtian offices, and, if you 
are allowed, and can without ſcandal, preſerving 
an acquaintance of civility, even with thoſe of 
whoſe reformation you almoſt deſpair ; reprefling 
the indignation which is apt to ariſe in the mind 
upon the view of incorrigible folly and wicked- 
neſs, by the recollection of your own failings, by 

he natural ſentiments of humanity, and by the 
mild ſpirit of our religion. 

The time of Sickneſs is manifeſtly ſeaſonable 
for ſpiritual advice, whether deſigned for the re- 
formation of the careleſs, or the further improve- 
ment of the ſerious; particularly in the Early 
ſtages of Chronical diſtempers; wherein the Pa- 
tient has more ſtrength and ſpirits to attend to 
your inſtruction, and the probability of more 


Ln 


ime to benefit under it, than in Later periods, 
or in Acute diſeaſes. The Order for the Viſita- 
tion of the Sick preſcribes very diſcreet and 
comprehenſive rules and forms for our general 
proceeding in theſe caſes : and the Seventy-ſixth 
Canon further authorizes the Miniſter, “ if he 
be a preacher, to inſtruct and comfort the 
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« Sick, as he ſhall think moſt needful and con- 44 
« yenient.”” q 

The Third Claſs preſents a pleaſing aud pro- 3H 
miſing object to your care. There are two 1 
means neceſſary to the religious education of 3 


Children; Regular Attendance at Church, and 
2 School. The bare habit of diſtinguiſhing 
the Sabbath Day, and the conſtant hearing of 
Divine Service, are productive of great advan- 
tuges; as well in the early reverence which chil- 
dren are likely to acquire thereby for God and 
Religion, as in the knowledge, how ſmall ſoever 
at firſt, which they may collect from the Li- 


turgy and Sermons. In addition to this general {1 
ſource of information provided in the public "of 
ſervice for Every Age, the Church hath framed 8 
a particular introductory ſyſtem of Chriſtian Re- a 
ligion for the inſtruction of Children. But neither 4 
the one nor the other can have it's full effect, 8 
without the aſſiſtance of a Reading- School. 0 
The Miniſter is directed by the Fifty - ninth wt 
Canon, and the Rubric ſubjoined to the Cate- By 
chiſm, at the times therein preſcribed, “ to ex- kr 
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© amine and inſtruct,” and * to hear and teach, 
« the children, youth, and ignorant perſons,” 
in the whole or part of the Catechiſm. A 
conſiderable degree of chriſtian knowledge 
may, probably, with great diligence, be con- 
veycd to theſe Catechumens, at thoſe ſtated ſea. 
fons and other opportunities, although they 
cannot Read, nor have been previouſly taught 
the Catechiſm : but it will bear no proportion to 
that which may be inſtilled into them on the 
Contrary Suppoſition, by the Miniſter's exami- 
nation of them in the Catechiſm already learnt, 
by his additional inſtruction, and by little com- 
pendiums to be read at ſchool and at home. 
And it will aſſuredly make a great difference in 
their religious information and edification during 
their whole life, whether they ſhall be able to 
read aloud the Pſalms and Reſponſes, and to aſ- 
fiſt their apprehenſion and attention in other 
parts of the ſervice by following the Miniſter 
in the Prayer Book; or whether they ſhall be 
only Hearers throughout the whole Liturgy, 
condemned irretrievably “ to occupy the room 
&« of the unlearned,” and to underſtand very im- 


perfectly all the ſupplications and « thankſgiving 


* to which they fay, Amen *. 


It is ſurely a notion very illfounded, and 
therefore I hope and preſume, not very generally 


* 1 Cor, xiv. 16. 


1 


adopted, that any child is © over- educated, or 
learns too much for his condition, if he be ena- 
bled to read his Bible, his Prayer Book, and 
ſome plain account of his chriſtian belief and 
duty. The diſtinction of place and office in ſo- 
ciety ought certainly to be great and manifeſt 


and various; without it no civilized community 


can exiſt ; and the plan of education, and the 
kind and degree of knowledge, ought to be 
adapted to each order and calling in almoſt infi- 
nite diverſity: ſo that any thing like an univerſal 


diffuſion of learning would be as abſurd and 


pernicious, as any other ſcheme of political 
equality. But in one reſpect we have all one 


common place, one rank, and equal duty, — to 


be the ſcrvants and worſhippers of God; to 
learn his Will, to offer him the devotion of our 
hearts, and the obedience of our lives. For 
WW this fituation and profeſſion, to which all are 
born, and all Chriſtians have been ſolemnly de- 
dicated, we cannot but defire that all may be 
» MW reaſonably qualified. The education above- 
mentioned requiſite to this important object, 
does not contravene any ſound principle of 
* W vorldly policy. The Acquiſition of this cir- 
cumſcribed knowledge, eſpecially at ſo early an 
age, gives no interruption to the proper employ- 


that domeſtic and manufactory arts, ſuch as ſew- 
ng, knitting, ſpinning, are commodiouſly learat, 
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together with it, in the ſame ſchool, 


ſeſſion rarely inſpires a ſentiment or pretenſion, 
unſuitable to his humble ſtation, or tempting 


The Poſ- 


him to deſert it. Whenever this happens, it is 
an indication of talents adapted to ſome higher 
place in ſociety, from which it would be neither 
Juſt nor Politic to detain him. For with what 
equity, or to what end, ſhould he be precluded 
from any of the various proſpects, which this 
Country opens to genius and induſtry? Uſe 
the natural, reaſonable, means of giving him 
chriſtian principles, and of impreſſing upon 
him a ſenſe of his duty to God and Man; and 
you will probably hereafter ſee him a uſeful 
member of the Community, in whatever de- 
partment of it he may be found. 

A Secondary benefit of theſe Schools is not to 
be forgotten. They give you acceſs to the Pa- 
rent; Who is uſually conciliated by the attention 
paid to the Child, and is frequently drawn 
thereby within the reach of public and private 
inſtruction. This is a valuable conſequence, 
upon which experience ſhews that you may rely. 

Theſe Schools ſcem to be ſtill more neceſfary 
to the comfortable diſcharge of the Paſtoral Ot- 
fice in large pariſhes, than in ſmall : becauſe 
they are the only certain means of bringing al 
the children within the compaſs of your inſtruc: 
tion and ſuperintendence. 

It will therefore be your early wiſh to eſta- 


( kts 1 


| bliſh, or carry on, or improve, as the caſe may 
happen, one of theſe little parochial ſeminaries 
of Religion. You will be very unfortunate in- 
deed, if you fall into a Parith ſo deſtitute of 
Charity and Public Spirit, as to give you no aſ- 
ſiſtance towards fo good a work: if you ſhould, 
| hope you will have reſolution and ability to 
enter upon it alone. A great variety of tracts 
calculated for the improvement of every age 
may be found in the Catalogue of the Society 
for promoting Chriſtian Knowledge ; of which 
you will probably, at ſome time, become a 
Member. 1 
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CSAPT. © 
PERSONAL CONDUCT, 


HE Rectitude of your Perſonal Conduct 

will turn upon your attention to three 
points; your Morals, your Studies, and your 
Paſtoral Duties, 

Of your attention to your morals I ſhall ſay 
little. I will not diſhonour you fo much, as to 
inſiſt on the integrity and purity of life, and the 
reverent attention to the public and private of- 
fices of Religion, which muſt appear to every 
man of ſenſe a reflexion, whatever may be his 
place or profeſſion, the ornament of his intellec- 
tual nature, and the ſubſtance and ſpirit of his 
chriſtian character. I will, barely obſerve to 
you, that the World will always expect from 
every diſtinct order of men, a greater portion 
of the particular merit or quality, which they 
are underitood to profeſs ; whether it be reli- 
gion, learning, political wiſdom, courage, or any 
other. They have Reaſon on their fide: and 
Paſſion alſo may ſometimes interfere impercepti- 
bly, in framing the comparative meaſure, and ip 
urging the demand; eſpecially with reſpect to a 


profeſſion, of which the end and duty is, to in- 


culcate the neceſſity of the ſame quality in other 


ED 
men. It may therefore require an extraordinary 
degree of moral vigilance, to anſwer the call of 
your own Conſcience, and the equitable expect- 
ations of others; and ſome portion of pruden- 
tial circumſpection alſo, to obviate their preju- 
dices. 

In attending to your moral character, your 
ſtudies, or your paſtoral duties, I do not conceive 
that you are obliged to ſeclude yourſelf entirely 
from the buſineſs of the world, or from its rea- 
ſonable pleaſures ; particularly from one of the 
greateſt ſatisfactions, Suitable Society. I rather 
think that we are more likely to be ſucceſsful 
in our addreſſes, public and private, if we attain 
a general knowledge of human nature, life, and 
manners, and an acquaintance with the ſenti- 
ments and habits, the virtues and the failings, of 
each claſs; of that particularly, which it may 
be our ſpecial duty to ſuperintend and benefit. 
Moreover, as the general complexion of the ſo- 
ciety in every country and neighbourhood is the 
reſult of the various diſpoſitions and characters 
of thoſe who compoſe it, as a ray of light is of 
the ſeveral priſmatic colours, a virtuous perſon 
of Every rank and order does well to contribute 
his ſhare to the general maſs: he will give to it, 
unnoticed by himſelf and others, ſome meaſure 
of light, and tint, and ſtrength ; and it is poſſi- 
ble, that, by the conciliating influence and aſh- 
milating power of all things which are © true, 
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ce and lovely, and of good report *,” he may, 
contrarily to the natural phenomenon alluded 
to, exceed his original proportion in the compo- 
ſition of the whole. | 

But this idea may very eatily be carried too 
far. The pleaſure of ſocial converſe is ſo na- 
tural and reaſonable, and, if you have company 
fuited to your education and taſte, ſo attractive, 
that you may readily be tempted to allow to it 
a larger portion of your time , than ought, in 
all fair eſtimation, to be withdrawn from the 
buſineſs to which you have devoted it. You 
may find day after day paſs fo agreeably in re- 
ſpectable ſocieties of middle lite, or in the more 
poliſhed circles of the higher, and perhaps in 
the purſuit of that kind of literature or other 
accompliſhment which may render you more 
acceptable to either, as to be induced to relax 
your attention to the ſeverer ſtudies, and ſtricter 
duties, of your Profeſſion. It is even poſſible 
that you may unwarily enter ſo much into pro- 
miſcuous company and queſtionable amuſements, 
as to hazard the propriety of your conduct, or at 
leaſt the opinion of the world concerning it; 
and ſo, in a degree, to abate your zeal, and di- 
miniſh your ability, to do good. 


* Phil. iv. 8. 
+ Amici ſunt fures temporis: an old adage, very worthy your 
notice and conſideration, for your firſt ſeven years eſpecially: com- 
pare once in a week, the hours given to company and to ſtudy ! 
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hope therefore you will never allow yourſelf 
to forget, that the life of a Clergyman, though 
it ſhould by no means be reſerved, auſtere, and 
unſociable, yet ought to be, in its general caſt 
and tenor, a life of Seriouſneſs, Reflexion, and 
Study, It is the life of a Scholar, with many 
active duties of high importance annexed. You 
have a Work to do ; you have engaged to do it ; 
and “i the night cometh *. This work is no 
other, than to promote and improve in your 
Pariſh, and in the world, the reverence, know- 


ledge, and practice, of Religion. It is not a 


rageg yo; a thing to be accompliſhed horis ſub- 
ſecivis: it ought to be the leading thought of 
your mind ; and the main drift of all your opera- 
tions. Look round upon your neighbours and 
acquaintance.in the various departments of life. 
Obſerve the time and application given, firſt to 
the previous ſtudy, and then to the practice, of 
the two other Learned Profeſſions. Mark the 
procedure of men in callings not connected with 
literature. The Merchant is daily upon the 
exchange or in his counting houſe; and the 
Tradeſman is in his ſhop. The Farmer * riſes 
« up early” to the cares of the field, or the 
tranſactions of the market : © he late takes reſt, 
e and eats the bread of carefulneſs 1.“ The 


Artificer and the Labourer, conſtant as the 


John ix. 4. + Pf, cxxvui, 3. 
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© returning ſun, go forth, each to his work un- 
til the evening *#.” And will You Alone 


« ſtand all the day idle + ?” neither looking in- 
to the ſpiritual concerns of your Flock ; nor pro- 
viding matter for their improvement ; nor en- 
larging your knowledge in divine things, in 
order to their better edification, or to the mak- 
ing of yourſelf in any other way more uſeful to 
the Church of God ? I would not have you paſs 
through the ſcene of life, a mere Muta Perſona, 
ſuſtaining no character, and contributing no- 
thing to the general deſign: much leſs would I 
have you ſlight a part, at your own requeſt, al- 
lotted to you; which, though neither ſplendid 
nor prominent, will always have a conſiderable 
influence upon the ſentiments, manners, and 
iſſue, of the whole. | 

Your function will be to Inſtruct and Per- 
ſuade mankind upon a point infinitely important 
to their happineſs, Every office demands Qua- 
lifications commenſurate to its object: and the 
requiſite Extent of theſe qualifications may vary 


with Times and Circumſtances. An Inſpired 
Evangeliſt 4 ſtood leſs in need of human learn- 


ing, than an ordinary preacher of the Goſpel : 
and the Apoſtle of the Geatiles might apply 
with advantage to his hearers in Greece and 


. + Matth. xx. 6. | 
t In the ſenſe of 1 Cor. i. 17. 2 Tim. iv. 5. and paſſim. 


* 


1 


Italy, the great mental endowments and ac- 


quirements, Which were not equally uſeful or 
neceſſary to the Miniſters of the Circumciſion. 
A Jewiſh Doctor before the Captivity, wanting 
only his native language to underſtand the 
Scriptures and explain them to the People, was 
excuſed the labours of the Targumiſts. The 
Apoſtles on the day of Pentecoſt, though they 
had occaſion for divers tongues, had no call for 
the learned induſtry of Origen or Jerom. In 
the days of Popiſh ignorance and tyranny, when 
the Vulgate was conſidered as the ſtandard, and 
tradition and authority as the ſole expolitors, of 
Scripture, the Chriſtian Miniſter had no great 
occaſion or encouragement to acquire a critical 
knowledge of the ancient languages : but as a 
happy change of circumſtances has Jong ſince 
opened the way to learned interpretation and 
free inquiry, and intellectual vanity and other 
human pafſions have in later times Abuſed theſe 
privileges, it ſeems convenient that a modern 
Preacher of the Goſpel ſhould be qualified to 
participate, and communicate, the Benefits of an 
enlightened period, and alſo to guard himſelf 
and others againſt the Extravagancies incident 
to it. So various, in different times and fitua- 
tions, may be the kind or degree of intellectual 
endowment, neceſſary or expedient to the Paſo 
toral Office. 


In weighing therefore your pretenſions to be 
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admitted into the Miniſtry of the Church of 
England, and in forming the plan of your ſtu. 
dies ſubſequend to your admiſſion, you will do 
well to conſider what is the general ſtate of 
knowledge in this Age and Country. Biſhop 
Sanderſon obſerves : In judging of our abili- 
« ties for any Calling, we ſhould have regard to 
« the outward Circumſtances, of Times and 
« Places, and the reſt. Thoſe gifts which 
% would have made a ſufficient Prieſt in the 
« beginning of the Reformation, in that dearth 
* of learning and penury of the Goſpel, now 
ce the times are full of knowledge and learning, 
ic would be all little enough for a Pariſh 
« Clerk *. I ſuppoſe he means, partly, that 
more learning, general and theological, Exiſted 
in thoſe days than ſome eighty or ninety years 
before; and partly, that the ſame learning was 
more widely Diffuſed. Whatever have been the 
Actual Improvements in knowledge ſince the 
days of this able Caſuiſt, (and in ſome branches 
of ſcience they have been conſiderable ;) the 
more general Diſtribution of it, and (the natu- 
ral conſequence) the ſtill more general Preten- 
fion to it, are unqueſtionable. And therefore 
it behoves every young perſon who enters upon 
a Learned Calling, if it were but for his own 
reputation, and the honour of his Profeſſion, to 


* Sermons, vol. i, p. 208. Fourth ad Pop. on 1 Cor. vii. 24 
A. D. 1621, 
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take good care to proceed 'with the times, pari 
paſſu at leaſt: he will wiſh to preſerve a De- 
cided Pre-eminence in the literature relating to 
it, over thoſe who are not under the fame en- 
gagements: and he will be unwilling to be 
tound Inferior in General knowledge, to thoſe 
who have not been bleſt with equal leiſure, 
education, and opportunity. You will there- 
fore, even on This account, ſcarcely conſent to 
diſparage yourſelf and your order by an unſea- 
ſonable economy of your time and labour: nor 
deſcend fo low as to limit your attainments to 
any inferior meaſure, which the undeſirable 


circumſtances of former times, or any ſpecial 


exigency in later, may have rendered barely 
admiſſible. But the end of your literary induſ- 
try is not Honour, perſonal or profeſſional: it is 
the perpetual propagation of Religious Truth; 
the continuance and enlargement of its influence 
on the minds of men, on their behaviour conſe- 


quently, and ultimately on their wellbeing : it is 


the Honour of God, i. e. the diſplay of his at- 
tributes in the perfection and happineſs of his 
Creatures. Theſe are objects on which too much 
thought and labour cannot eaſily be beſtowed. 
It is difficult to ſay which ſtate of the human 
mind is leaſt acceſſible to rational conviction 
and perſuaſion upon theſe weighty topics; ex- 
treme ignorance, or confident ſuperficial know- 
ledge, or a ſettled indifference to the ſubject of 
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diſcuſſion. You may poſſibly have occaſion to 
adminiſter your friendly aſſiſtance to Each of 
theſe imperfections ; and you will ſurely be de- 
firous, with a patient and ſkilful hand, to apply 
the proper remedies to the prevailing infirmity 
of a Former age, and to thoſe which, it is to be 
feared, are ſometimes diſcernible in the Preſent, 
You will be ſtudious therefore, like the Provi- 
dent Phyſician, by an early acquaintance with 
principles, and a gradual accumulation of ſei- 
ence and experience, to prepare yourſelf for 
every caſe which may occur: and you will 
think it a wiſe and honourable appropriation of 
your time and talents, to obtain ſo clear and 
comprehenſive a view of the Whole Field of 
Divine Knowledge, as to be at all times a ſuffi- 
cient and reſpected guide, whether to the Blind, 
or to the Careleſs, wanderer ; or to him who 
more ſteadily purſues his doubtful way, with an 
overweening Dependence upon his own Imper- 
fect Sight. | 
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CHAP. XI. 


RESIDENCE. 


HE Advice which I have hitherto offered 
you relates to your duty as a Parochial 
Miniſter, whether Principal or Aſſiſtant : the 
following hints will concern you only as Princi- 
pal. | | 
A Principal Parochial Miniſter is he who 
has the Cure of Souls immediately committed 
to him ; from the Ordinary, by Inſtitution, as a 
ReRor or Vicar ; or by Licence, as a perpetual 
Curate of a Church or Chapel Impropriate, or 
of a Chapel diſmembered from the Mother 


Church; or, in ſome few caſes, from the Patron, 1 
by Donation, as a Miniſter of a Church or I 
| Chapel Donative. In each of theſe fituations b 
you will become, by your appointment, the | 3 
Reſponſible Miniſter of the Pariſh or Chapelry: 4 
and having a qualified title to your Church or 1 
Chapel, and your Benefice or Curacy, for Life, 8 
and frequently a larger revenue ariſing from . 
them, than is ſtrictly neceſſary for the mainte- 9 
nance of an Officiating Prieſt, you will lie un- : 
" 


der ſome temptation to abſent yourſelf from 
your Cure, to devolve the duties of it upon a 
Subſtitute, and retain a part of the revenue to 
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yourſelf. In what caſes, and how far, you can 
do this with a Good Conſcience, you may per- 
haps at ſome time of your life have occaſion to 
conſider. It may therefore be uſeful to you to 
form, at preſent, a general, notion of the na- 
ture and extent of your obligation to Res:- 
DENCE : I mean your Moral obligation only, 
excludifg all conſideration of Legal Reſtraint, 

This obligation may ſtand on One, Two, or 
All, of theſe grounds. The firſt, a Specific 
Promiſe to reſide. The ſecond, a General Pro- 
miſe to obey a monition or injunction requiring 
you to reſide. The third, the Nature and De- 
ſignation of your Office, as a Miniſter aſſigned 
by law to the cure of a particular Pariſh or 
Chapelry. 

Firſt. If you are inſtituted to a Vicarage, 
you ſwear that you will be reſident therein, un- 
leſs you ſhall be otherwiſe diſpenſed withal by 
your Dioceſan. A faculty to hold two Vicar- 
ages, or a Rectory and a Vicarage, ſeems to 
amount to ſuch diſpenſation ; becauſe: this fa- 
culty, being granted by the Metropolitan, and 
confirmed by the King, appears to ſuperſede, 
or include, the authority of the Dioceſan herein. 
There may be other caſes analogous to this; but 
it exceeds my preſent purpoſe to enter into the 
detail, If you do not Expreſsly obtain a dil- 
penſation from your Dioceſan, nor have other 
faculty or exemption. equivalent, there cannot 

be a queſtion of your obligation to reſide. 
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Secondly. If you are inſtituted to a Rectory, 
you are not ſworn ſpecifically to . reſidence. 
Though the Reaſon * of this difference between 
2 Rectory and a Vicarage in the condition of 
Inſtitution is ſuperſeded by other proviſions, the 
difference remains. In like manner, it you are 
licenſed to a Perpetual Curacy, or admitted to 
any Church or Chapel Donative, you take no 


oath of reſidence. In any of theſe fituations, if 


you are admonithed by your Ordinary to reſide, 
and have no legal exemption to plead, your vo- 
luntary compliance with ſuch requiſition ſeems 
to be a part of your Canonical Obedience, due 
to the lawful injunctions of your Superior, and 
promiſed at your Ordination and Inſtitution F. 
Thirdly. If you are not bound to refidence 
either by the Terms of your Inſtitution, or by 
any Monition of your Ordinary, the queſtion 
will turn upon the Nature and Deſignation of 


your Office as a Parochial or Local Miniſter. 


On this ground it is manifeſt, that in general, 
prima facie, your duty is to reſide, The rational 


and legal object of your creation and appoint- 


ment is the Cure of the Souls. of your Pariſh or 
It is the expreſs purport of your 
Inſtitution, Licence, or Donation, to Commit 
to you this Cure. This Commithon is naturally 


* See Burn Eccl. Law, Art. Reſidence, Sect. g. 
+ See Archbiſhop Secker's Firit Charge to the Dioceſe of 
Canterbury, 
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and ordinarily, in the view of Reaſon, and in- 
tendment of Law, and in conformity to expreſs 

_ conſtitutions, to be executed by your Perſonal 
Attendance and Miniſtration. 

At the ſame time, I ſuppoſe there are caſes, in 
which you may permit yourſelf to devolve, in 
Part, this delegation to another perſon. One ex- 

ample 1s, a diſpenſation to hold two benefices, 
when you reſide upon either of them; provided 
that, in the choice or diſtribution of your reſi- 
| dence, you have regard to the comparative cir- 
cumſtances and exigencies of both pariſhes. 
Another, is the office of Dean or Reſidentiary | 
in a Cathedral or Collegiate Church, during the 
apportioned time of refidence : or of Archdea- 
con, during his attendance upon his duty. A 
third may be, a Clerical or Scholarlike ſituation, 
in which you are clearly promoting to a greater | 
extent the ends of your Miniſterial Office, for | 
ſuch portion of the year as ſuch ſituation re- 
quires ; as a Larger and more Laborious Cure, 
or one at leaſt in which you exerciſe your par- 
ticular talents more Uletully ; or the ſuperin- 
tendence of a College, or other great ſeminary | 
of Religion and Learning; or an efficient office 
in a Univerſity; or the execution of ſome learned 
or uſeful work in the line of your Profeſſion, 
requiring a particular temporary reſidence. A 
fourth example may be Infirmity, or Age, or 
even, poſſibly, Weighty Family Circumſtances; 
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if either of theſe, after you have employed your 
Better days and opportunities in the proper 
place and duties of your profeſſion, ſhould hap- 
pen to require, for a longer or ſhorter time, a 
different fituation from your benefice. As in 
every caſe of non-refidence not ſanctioned by 


law, it will be neceſſary for you to obtain the 


acquieſcence of your Dioceſan, ſo, in ſuch as 
are not clear in point of moral duty, it will be 
very deſirable to you to be ſupported by his 
friendly advice and approbation. 

Without theſe reaſons, or others FSR a I 
think that you will not, with perfect ſatisfaction 
of mind, deſert the flock which 1s, at your own 
requeſt, committed to your charge, even for the 
care of another which has not the ſame claim to 
your labours. I am perſuaded that you will not 
for any reaſons, as long as you have your Health 
and Faculties, ſo far degrade yourſelf in your 
own eſtimation, and in the opinion of all think- 
ing people, as to enter into the general engage- 
ments of a Chriſtian Prieſt, and to accept the 
office and maintenance of a Local Paſtor, and 
yet withdraw yourſelf from every function and 


employment, which bears any analogy to either 


of theſe characters. | 
If folid reaſons ſhould appear to you to juſtify 
your non-refidence among your Pariſhioners, no- 
thing can excuſe you from giving them all the 
attention, of which an Abſent Incumbent 1s ca- 
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pable. - You will {ill be their Reſponſible 


Miniſter ; bound to promote their Wellbeing by 


_ every method in your power; as, by a qualified 


Reſident aſſiſtant, approved by your Ordinary, 
by your own occaſional attendance ſo far as con- 
veniently may be, by your advice and admonition 
communicated in ſuch manner and degree as 
circumſtances may indicate or admit. How 
reaſonable ſo ever may be your Cauſe of Ab- 
ſence, you will remember that you fill the room, 
and enjoy the emoluments, of one who, de Jure 
Communi, ought to be preſent among them ; 
and that you are therefore a Debtor * to them, 
and to yourſelf, for every compenſative benefit 
which you can do them. I have ſometimes 
thought that it would be laudable in an Impro- 
priator to reflect, that the contributions which 
he draws from his chriſtian brethren, were once 
deſigned to obtain for them the edification and 
comfort of a Spiritual Counſellor, and for the 
poor among them a Charitable Friend, well 
qualified by good education and decent revenue 
to ſerve them in both thoſe capacities ; and that 
therefore He, who in ſome fort repreſents their 


Ancient Paſtor, owes to them more ſpecial 


marks of benevolence, than he does to his Or- 
dinary tenants and dependents. The obſerva- 


tion, I think, applies to every Impropriation, 


Rom. i. 14, 1 Cor, ix. 16. 
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lay, or eccleſiaſtical : for Purchaſe or Inherit- 
ance ſeems not ſo to alter the tenure of the 
eſtate, as to diſcharge it of it's Natural and Rea- 
ſonable ſervices; much leſs does Inſtitution or 
Donation, gratuitouſly conferred, on Spiritual 
Perſons, and on Spiritual Conſiderations. This 
particular attention, however, in an Impropria- 
tor (further than the keeping of the Chancel in 
complete repair and Venerable Appearance, and 
the providing of a ſufficient, or even ample, 
maintenance, if wanting, to the Officiating Mi- 

niſter) we ought perhaps candidly to conſider, 
as a duty of imperfe& obligation ſo little appre- 
hended, that the performance is more to be 
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praiſed and honoured, than the omiſſion is to be : 
cenſured. But Your caſe will be widely dif- L 
ferent. You will yourſelf be the Living Paſtor q 
of your Pariſhioners; you will receive their con- ) 
tributions, under the exiſting laws and uſages, 4 


for the ſalutary purpoſes to which they were 
conſecrated. Your moral obligation therefore 
to anſwer their deſtination will remain : abated 
indeed, for ſuch portion of time as you ſhall, in 
foro conſcientiæ, judge your abſence to be al- 
lowable, and with reſpe& to ſuch points of duty 
as that allowed abſence ſhall render impractica- 
ble; but for the reſt of your time, and as to 
other points of duty, entire. | 1 
I cLost the inſtruction which you are 
pleaſed to defire, concerning your Preparation 
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for Holy orders, and your Diſcharge of the 
Paſtoral Office, with theſe few reflexions upon 
Reſidence. Your carly contemplation of the 
ſubject may prevent your adopting indigeſted 
notions concerning it; and may guard you 
againſt contracting favourite habits, and enter- 
taining partialities to particular ſituations and 
ways of life, which might hereafter either bias 
your judgment, and embarraſs your conſcience, 
or, at leaſt, make it painful to you to act con- 
formably to your Better Thoughts. I hope 
your future appointments will be ſuch, that 
duty, convenience, and inclination, may plainly 
and perfectly coincide. If not, I truſt that 
you will weigh the circumſtances ſo maturely, 
and decide ſo impartially, as to leave no ſhade of 
diſſatisfaction on your mind. 


I am ſenſible that, in the courſe of this Ad- 
vice, I have ſometimes entered into diſcuſſions 
and alluſions, which may not lie entirely within 
the compaſs of your preſent comprehenſion.” 


This anticipation in ſome degree is unavoidable 


in a ſcheme of inſtruction, put all at once into 
your hands, and deſigned to guide your thoughts 
and ſtudies through the progreſſive improve- 
ments of ſeveral years. But I think it no in- 
convenience ; and I have therefore taken no 
care to diminiſh it. I have, rather, been in- 
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clined to give you an early. taſte of ſolid truths 
and uſeful contemplations, in order to engage 
your curiofity and diligence. You have now an 
imperfect glimpſe of theſe important ſubjects ; 
and depend in ſome meaſure on the knowledge 
and fincerity of him who opens it to you ; you 
will hereafter view them more diſtinctly, and 
judge for yourſelf. 
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CHAP. XI.. 
CONCLUSION, 


9 now perhaps you will ſay “ Tic l 
e who is ſufficient for theſe things * ?” ] 
anſwer, perhaps no one proportionally to the 
dignity and importance of the work, or equally 
to the plans which he may form in his cloſet : 
but, according to the meaſure of human imper- 
fection, Every one may become ſufficient, whom 
God hath bleſt with a ſound underſtanding, 
with a reverent ſenſe of his perfections, and a 
charitable deſire of the general happineſs. Theſe 


qualities will excite him, and enable him, to 


acquire the QUALIFICATIONS, and to diſcharge 
the DUTIEs, of a Chriſtian Miniſter, in a degree 
which may afford comfort to himſelf, and bene- 
fit to mankind. He will find no inſurmounta- 
ble difficulties in the Studies which I have re- 
commended preparatory to Each Ordination : 
and afterwards, he will be daily improving his 
acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, and the 
writings of our Engliſh Divines : which, toge- 
ther, will pour in ſuch a flow of knowledge 
upon his underſtanding, and raiſe ſuch a glow 


* 2 Cor. ii. 16. 
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of rational piety and philanthropy in his heart, 
as will not fail to guide, and quicken, and en- 
courage, him in the performance of all his mi- 
niſterial functions. 

I have hopes that theſe Advices Beginnings 
will incite You to proceed much further. You 
will conſider that the attainments, moral and 
intellectual, of a Creature, from the condition 
of his being which excludes perfection, will for 
ever be Capable of improvement. Whether Ours 
ſhall be Actually progreſſive in a Future State, 
is a point concerning which, as we have no 
revelation, we can only argue upon probability. 
That they are ſo in the Preſent, we know by 
experience. Our Moral advancements have no 
preſcribed limits. Our Intellectual procedure is 
confined, indeed, like that of the Racer in the 
Grecian Games *, within a CERTAIN LINE; but 
it has not, like his, any Ultimate Goal or Point 
of Reſt. If, for example, we attempt to ſay 
what conſtitutes a Spirit, to diſcover the inha- 
bitants or hiſtory of the Moon or Saturn, or to 
comprehend the eſſence of the Deity, we run 
onus Þ+, and wvoupus T, blind, or inadvertent, 
to the path chalked out to us, and in defiance 
to the Law of our nature ; we loſe our labour 
in every caſe, and in ſome we fall into Perni- 


* See Hammond on 1 Cor. ix. 24. note g. 
+ Ibid. Ver. 26. note k. 
1 2 Tim. ii. 5. 
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cious Errors. But if, on the contrary, we re- 
ſtrain our inveſtigations, for inſtance, to the 
ſenſible qualities of matter, to the productions 


and tranſactions of this our own planet, to the 


relative motions, dimenſions, and diſtances, of 
the reſt, to the operations of our own minds, to 
the knowable * perfections, and the will, of God, 
and to the correſpondent duties of Man, we 
then “ ſo run that we may obtain ;” nor has 
there yet appeared any point impaſſable, or 
degree of knowledge beyond which we may not 
aſcend. No one can foreſee to what diſcove- 
ries in nature, to what depth in ſcience, or ac- 
curacy in art, his genius and induſtry may carry 
him. There was a time when the exiſtence of 
a Weſtern Continent had not entered into the 
mind of the Adventurous Navigator. The 
Great Philoſopher once little expected to ex- 
plain the Theory of Colours, or to aſcertain the 
Laws by which the heavenly bodies meaſure 
their Revolutions. Much leſs did the early ſi- 
tuation and endowments of the Dramatic Poet 
prognoſticate the unrivalled excellence, with 
which he has entertained and inſtructed nearly 
Two Centuries. Theology indeed 'is no field 
for new diſcoveries. As the general truths of 
Religion, and the peculiar doctrines of the Got- 


* Rom. i. 19. 
+ Ille ego qui quondam gracili &c. 
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pel, are in Themſelves, like their Object and 
Author, „the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and for 
« ever *, ſo it is probable that the Vital Arti- 
cles of Chriſtianity (I do not ſpeak of uneſſential 
points, or queſtions of critical learning) were as 
well-underſtood in the firſt ages of the Church, 
as in any later generation; and although in any 
caſe of Doctrine, whereon the ſenſe of the Sa- 
cred Text is controverted, no Human Authority 
is concluſive, yet the preſumption will lie, cæ- 
teris paribus, in favour of that interpretation, 
which agrees with the Catholic Faith of the 


contemporaries and immediate ſucceſſors of the 
Apoltles. 


Your aim therefore and expectation will not 


be to diſcover any © oTHER GosPEL T“ than 
that which we have received from primi- 
tive antiquity, and we believe to be the fame 
that “ Paul and his Brethren preached, and 
their Converts believed J.” Here then your 
inquiries will ſoon find their own boundary: 
and Wiſe and Happy, in my opinion, is he, 
who acquieſcing in the obvious ſenſe of Scrip- 
ture, in the general analogy of the whole ſcheme 
of Revelation, and in the prevailing judgment of 
Interpreters, indulgent to the belief of others, 

yet reſolute in preſerving, and (if occaſion call 
for it) in © contending for,” his own, patiently 


* Heb. xii. 8. + Gal. 1, 6. t 1 Cor. xv. 11, 
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leaves the few myſteries of the Goſpel, as he 
does the many incognita of his own nature and 
of the world around him, to be unfolded to 
him, if God ſhall have fo ordained, in ſome Fu- 
ture State: applying his preſent faculties and 
opportunities to more practicable and more uſe- 
ful ſtudies ; wherein no bounds can be aſſigned 
to the Extent of his progreſs, or to the Benefits 
reſulting from it to himſelf and others. 

For with reſpect to your familiar knowledge 
and apprehenſion of * the things which are 
« revealed*,” your ability to explain and il- 
luſtrate the ſacred writings which record them, 
to propound them clearly, to preſs them for- 
cibly, to defend them againſt contradiction 
or depravation ; to draw men to their duty, 
by the perſuaſiveneſs of ſound reaſoning and 
legitimate eloquence, by a perſpicuous ſtate- 
ment of their rational obligations, by a clear 
demonſtration of their true intereſt, and an 
affectionate exhortation to follow it; in theſe 
and fimilar acquiſitions, you ſee no bounds of 
improvement, nor any ultimate point of excel- 
lence. You will find that the induſtry of every 
week will add ſomething to your qualifications 
for the ſervice of God. The ſame talents and 
application, which render you a ſufficient inter- 
preter of One Goſpel or Epiſtle this month, wall 
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open to you another in the next. If, at any 
time, your preſent ſtore of knowledge, your 
judgment in the ſelection and arrangement of 
your matter, your quickneſs and diſcernment in 
calling out the moſt ſuitable argument and illuſ- 
tration, and laſtly your command of clear and 
impreſſive language, ſhall enable you to com- 
poſe or to improve an edifying ſermon ; be aſ- 
ſured that continued reading, meditation, and 
practice, will daily increaſe the facility of the 
operation, and {till more the goodneſs of the 
work. The reaſons which induced you to En- 
ter upon theſe uſeful labours, equally urge you 
to Continue them. The unſeen principle which 
impels the index of the Machine through One 
Portion of the circle, will carry it round in 
many revolutions. The Spring which actuates 
Your movements is a SENSE OF DUTY : Which, 
far from being worn or relaxed by conſtant ex- 
erciſe, will be renewed and invigorated by it, as 
well through the Grace of God (“ for to him 
e that hath,” and uſeth, “ ſhall be given *,) 
as through the ordinary operation of natural 
cauſes, For exertion ſtrengthens the faculty 
and habit fixes the affections. The more you 
apply your thoughts to the Learning requiſite to 
your office, the more deeply and uniformly will 
you feel its Obligation ; you will grow, at the 


* Matth, xxv. 29. 
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ſame time, a more Able, and a more Diligent, 
Miniſter. „ 

If, deſirous to impreſs upon your mind this ſea- 
ſonable advice, I may adventure ſo far to exceed 
the proper limits of my undertaking, as to con- 
jecture why any few of our younger Clergy ap- 
pear, for a time, ſomething forgetful of their Pro- 
feſſion, and of the habits of life which belong to 
it, I aſſign This as a principal cauſe : after 
their previous education and their admiſhon 
to the Miniſtry, they do not proceed upon the 
ground of their Initiatory Studies; but conſider 
Academical Degrees and Holy Orders, as a cer- 
tain Story or Tabulatum, to which they mult at 
any rate raiſe their literary labours, in order to 
be upon a level with their Contemporaries, and 
to open their proſpects in the world: and when 
they have attained this neceſſary height, they 
remit their exertions and throw away the ſcat- 
folding : they forget that if a building is left un- 
finiſhed, the beſt foundation not only is uſeleſs, 
but alſo runs quickly to decay. But even this 
untimely ruin of intellectual ability is not the 
thing moſt to be lamented. Inattention to pro- 
feſſional ſtudies has a tendency to create an In- 
difference, and ſometimes a Diſtaſte, to the pro- 
feſſion itſelf. The ſublime truths, and impor- 
tant intereſts, with which this profeſſion in par- 
ticular is converſant, almoſt loſe their poſſeſſion 
of the mind. The Obligations which it im- 
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poſes begin to fit lighter upon the Conſcience, 
The regular returns of the Public Functions 
grow leſs welcome: and the diſcretionary diſtri- 
bution of the Private Duties is in ſome danger 
of being neglected or forgotten. Whereas: a 
conſtant application, how moderate foever, to 
theological ſtudies, keeps Unimpaired at leaſt, if 
it do not enlarge, the preſent fund of informa- 
tion: it preſerves to the underſtanding a due 


tone of activity; and detains the affections, how-- 


ever variouſly occupied, yet within the general 
influence of their proper objects. A Sermon 
of Biſhop Sherlock, a charge of Biſhop Burnet®, 
or one of the ſhort inſtructive Diſcourſes of Mr. 
Mede, a critical examination of a paſſage in 
Scripture, a review of any point of Doctrine, or 
a caſuiſtical diſcuſſion of any precept, would 
leave a trace in the memory, and a relith on the 
intellectual palate, which might not be oblite- 


rated by any ſubſequent buſineſs or amuſement 


of the day, or perhaps of any future time. | 

In truth it requires no great effort in any one, 
particularly in an Educated Perſon, to turn his 
thoughts to Religious Speculations : it demands 
only a ſuſpenſion of oppoſite habits, and a vaca- 
tion from foreign pleaſures and purſuits. For 
Religion is congenial to the human mind. It 


See his four Diſcourſes delivered to the Clergy of the D:o- 
ceſe of Sarum, 
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was, a priori, reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a Spiri. 
tual Creature, ſuch as we perceive ourſelves to 
be, ſhould have ideas of things Immaterial and 
Future, juſt as the Corporeal Organ is impreſſed 
by things Material and Preſent ; that among 
theſe, the firſt and principal ſhould be, an ap- 
prehenſion and reverence of its Author, a notion 
of Right and Wrong, and a ſolicitude for its 
own Deſtination in all time to come; that is, an 
idea of Religious Duty, and of a Future State of 
Nanda. Theſe ſentiments, in ſome form 
and degree or other, are found to be univerſal, 
Primitive communication from Heaven might, 
indeed, firſt inſpire them; or it might only con- 
firm them : either ſuppoſition bears equal teſti- 
mony to the Juſtneſs of them. The deductions 
of Cultivated Reaſon recognize them. And, 
laſtly, theſe ſuggeſtions of Nature, this tradi- 
tionary belief of All Ages, theſe concluſions of 
Sound Philoſophy, are, with great additions and 
improvements, ſanctioned by the authentic re- 
cords of a Divine Revelation, promulged with 
the adequate and deciſive evidence of Unqueſ- 
tionable Miracles. So that Religion is a ſcheme 
of the moſt Perfect Reaſon, as well as of the 
Greateſt Importance, that can be preſented to 
the human mind. This Practical Theory, of 
which the baſis is Truth, and the end is Happi- 
neſs, it is the duty of ALL oRDERs of men to 
ſtudy and to recommend. To aſſiſt them in 
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this work of univerſal obligation, God hath in 
different ages and countries, under ſucceſſive 
diſpenſations, in the ſeveral ſituations of his 
Church, and in the infinitely various circum- 
ſtances of nations and individuals, afforded divers 
degrees of natural underſtanding, illumination, 
and opportunity. Theſe manifold diſtinctions, 
marked out by Providence, impoſe upon every 
perſon his reſpective duty, in the application, 
whether it be of his One talent, or of his Ten. 

You, who have been early admitted into a 
pure part of the Church of Chriſt, and nurtured 
in the boſom of a Religious Family ; who will 
be formed in a place of Education, which unites 
the advantage of domeſtic ſuperintendence with 
the cultivation of human learning and divine 
knowledge ; in an age of much light and in- 
formation, and in a ſeaſon which (in This 
country) lays upon Chriſtian Faith and Con- 
ſtancy no ſeverer trials, than ſuch as ſpring 
from the wantonneſs of Intellectual Pride, and 
the allurements of Temporal Proſperity ; You 
would aſſuredly, in Any rank or profeſſion, feel 
it your duty to liſten to theſe Calls of Provi- 
dence, which, in the calm hour of reflexion, 
ſpeak as intelligibly to your Conſcience, as a 
Voice from Heaven. If you ſhall determine to 
ſtrengthen theſe general obligations by a Pecu- 
har Appropriation of your time and labours, it 
will be a virtuous reſolution ; acceptable, we 
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may believe, to Almighty God, and honourable 
in the fight of all conſiderate men. Purſue 
then your preparatory ſtudies with a diligence 
and perſeverance proportioned to the merit and 
importance of the undertaking : and when at 
length you ſhall have received your Commiſſion, 
and ſhall be going to the Scene of your Paſ- 
toral Duty, carry THIS REFLEXION with you, 
and have it ever preſent in your mind : 

« Gop, in his eſſential holineſs and goodneſs, 
deſires the perfection and happineſs of all his 
Intelligent Creatures. The ſituation of man- 
kind was ſuch that He ſaw it conducive to this 
gracious purpoſe, to ſend to them his Son to 
Atone for their Sins, to Guide and Aſſiſt them 
in the path of Duty, and, if they walk therein, 
to Aſſure to them Everlaſting Wellbeing. This 
Goſpel of Salvation was “ foretold by his Holy 
Prophets ſince the world began *.” Angels 
proclaimed it's arrival ꝓ, and attended it's con- 
ſummation 1. The Holy Spirit atteſted it by 
figns and wonders. Eye-Witneſſes of theſe 
miracles publiſhed it to the world. Martyrs 
ſuffered to aſſert their belief in it. Inſpired 
Evangeliſts and Apoſtles recorded it. A Suc- 
ceſſion of the faithful have delivered it down to 
the preſent generation. The Final Iflue of all 
theſe preparations, with reſpect to the living 


* Luke i 70. + Luke ii. 9—14. + Acts i. 10, 11. 
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inhabitants of One Pariſh, fo far as it may de- 
pend on human miniſtration, reſts upon Your 
Vigilance and Fidelity. To You it is committed 
to declare to them the conditions of this ! Great 
« Salvation,” to invite them to obedience by a 
juſt repreſentation of the Benignity of the Co- 
venant, of the Excellence of the Law, of the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs and Juſtice of the Law- 
giver, of the Riches of his Promiſes and the 
Severity of his Threatnings. Upon You, con- 
jointly with other Miniſters and Chriſtian Peo- 
ple, depend the preſervation and propagation of 
Religion in your age and country ; and, more- 
over, in ſome degree (ſuch is now the general 
intercourſe of mankind) in foreign nations. 
Every ſtar in the firmament, even the ſmalleſt 
planet, contributes to the illumination of the 
Univerſe, and to the Glory of God *.” Sut- 
ter not then the ſpot upon which you are ap- 
pointed to ſpread a reflected light, to be the 
reverſe of the favoured reſidence of the Choſen 
People ; to remain within an illuminated he- 
miſphere, under Egyptian darkneſs and the 
ſhadow of Death. While the doctrine” of 
the prophet drops as the rain, and his ſpeech 
e diſtills as the dew 3,” upon the Neighbour- 
ing grounds, let not the field of which You are 


. 1. + Exod, x. 23, f Deut. xxxii. 2. 
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the inſtituted huſbandman *, be diſtinguiſhed 
like the ſecond fleece of Gideon : let not the 
Flock intruſted to your care faint in a dry 
« and thirſty land 4.“ Suffer not a Brother 
to periſh for lack of knowledge or admonition, 


to whoſe inſtruction You have devoted yourſelf, 
and for whom Chriſt died.” 


I FORBEAR to recommend to you any pro- 
greſſive plan of literary improvement, beyond 
the few books which I have already mentioned; 
partly, becauſe I think it premature to ſhew 
you, at once, in proſpect, a length of travel, and 
extent of country, which will better pleaſe you 
hereafter in gradual and ſucceſſive openings, 
and on a nearer view; partly, becauſe when 
you ſhall have read thoſe books with attention 
and meditation, you will be well able to judge 
for yourſelf of the convenient procedure of your 
further ſtudies ; you will have gained a Height, 
whence you may mark out your future courſe 
with greater diſtinctneſs and accuracy, than it 
can, at this diſtance, be delineated by your 
Humble Guide : who now leaves you, under 
the care of your Inſtructors, to the direQion of 
2 Good Underſtanding, to the impulſe of a Vir- 


® x Cor, it. 6—10. + Judg. vi. 39, 40. 
1 Pf. Ixiii. 1. 
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tuous Heart, to your increaſing Knowledge, and 
to the grace of God; affectionately wiſhing you 
all the Good that is attainable in this Preſent 
State, and the Rewards of a Sincere Piety in a 
Life to Come. | 


THE END, 
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Sold by FLETCHER and HAN W ELI, 
A SERMON, at Hereford, at the Meeting of the Three 
Clioirs, 1789. 


A SERMON at Oxford, at the Meeting of the Governors 
of the Radcliffe Infirmary, 1792. 


A SERMON on the Wiſdom of Religious Obedience, 
By the ſame Author. 


